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Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Georgia 


. wanted a new hu midifying system so they bought BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS. 


A BAHNSON SYSTEM of humidification installed now will supply the moisture 


needed to keep your work running smoothly during the summer months. 


Efficiency, Dependable Automatic Humidity Control, Economy of Operation,—you 
get them all in a Bahnson System. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Five Men and a Hand- 
Truck 


One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


equal 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 

same work in the Safest Way, take 

up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 

“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 
ways to save money and increase pro- 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


Graton & Knight 
Leather Belting 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
AGENTS FOR 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Card Clothing 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


Reeds 


Starch 


—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiline 
Eagle Starch is offered to the textile industry. 

Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 
Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition 
they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. C. 


Mills 


Sizes 


Southern Office 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Unirep Propucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. 


Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


Chemicals 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Comme Charlotte, N. C. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


Chicagy, 
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_ Made by the pre-tested method 


Only two simple rules 


The rules of the contest are only two in 
number: — 


First:—The name you send in must be 
one that is not now being used for a belt. 
Second:—A short brief description telling 
why you selected this name is to be sent 
with the name. Just ten to 50 words— 
not more than 50. 


How to enter this 
contest 


To enter a name in this contest just 
write the name you suggest and also write 
a short 10 to 50 word reason telling why 
you think the name you select is a good 
one. Then sign your name and address 
to the paper, and send it to us, addressed 
to the Chicago Belting Compahy, 122 
North Green Street, Chicago. 


Send in as many names 
as you want 


You can send in as many names as you 
want but each name must be on a separate 
sheet of paper and your name and address 
must be on each sheet. 


The Judges 


The judges will choose the winning 
name and the name of the winner will be 
printed in this paper July 30th. 


Contest ends July 15th 


Prize Contest 


For the best mame for our 
new spinning belt we will pay 


$500.00 cash 


The Chicago Belting Company have developed a new 


and better spinning belt. It is a special belt made only for 
spinning frame drives and it is a remarkable belt. 


It will keep up production better than any other belt. 
It will last longer than any other belt. 


To get the best possible name for this fine new belt we 
are offering $500.00 in cash for the best name. 


This is easy money for some one. Some one is going to 
win that $500.00 for simply writing a name on a piece of 
paper and sending it in. It is easy to do. 


The new belt is a wonderful belt. It is exclusively a 
spinning belt. It is made for that one drive only. It is 
made of leather but is a special leather developed by the 
Research Laboratory of the Chicago Belting Company for 
this one drive. Jt has been thoroughly tried out on spinning 


frame drives and on each and every installation it has demon- 
strated its superiority. 


CONTEST ENDS JULY 15TH 


What name can you think of? Send in your name to- 
day. You have as good a chance as any one else. 


THE JUDGES 


Mr. H. G. Lord, President, The Textile World. 
Mr. David Clark, Managing Editor, Southern Textile Bulletin. 
Mr. Edward H. Ball, President, Chicago Belting Co. 


Address your letters to: 


Chicago Helting Company 


122 North Green St. Chicago, IIl. 
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Where Constant 


The spinning process is, in many respects, 
the most important step in the manufacture 
of textile fabrics. If the yarn isn’t uniform 
—the finest'looms and finishing machinery 


in the country could not produce a perfect 
fabric. | 


'~ The yarn can not be uniform unless the 
frames are. operated at a uniform speed. This 
one fact alone justifies the use of G-E Motors, 


The difference in production of frames 
individually driven by G-E Motors as com- 
pared with mechanical drive shows from 5 
to 10 per. cent increase—and the quality of 
the yarn produced is more uniform, frequently 
commanding a higher price in the market. 


Belt-driven spinning frames, especially shaft- : 
ing drive, are subjected to variations in 
output. Belt tensions are constantly changing, 
due to stretch, wear, varying conditions of 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY; SCHENECTADY, NEW YORK 
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Speed Essential 


temperature and humidity—and the resulting 
belt slip makes uniform speed impossible. 


In new mills, G-E Motors should be applied 
individually to the spinning frames as the 
design of the building can be made to conform 
easily to this type of equipment. The motors 
are mounted on brackets at the ends of the 


and to the shafts FITTING THE MOTOR 
y either chain or gearing. is insures 
and uniform s Motor brackets THE MACHINE 
ave been standardized by the cotton Each G-E Motor, instead 
machinery manufacturers. f 
the special service for 


To meet the requirements for the individual waite Seegeneres 
drive of spinning frames, a complete line of ; 
special G-E Motors are ready for work. 
These motors are available in sizes from 
5 H.P. to 15 H.P., in several speeds, and for 
all standard voltages. A suitable G-E Control 


device can be furnished for each motor. 


ELECTRIC 
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A New Direct Dye = 
National Solantine Red 8 BLN voi 


A new direct cotton dye of distinctive 

composition and characteristics. Use- : 
ful as a straight color, or in combina- | A 
tions, for the production of various | ype 
shades of red, pink, and rose. Readily baer 
soluble, it dyes level and possesses good 
fastness to light, perspiration, and 
washing. 


National Solantine Red 8 BLN does not oa 
stain animal fibres, and consequently 

may be used to advantage in the pro- n 1 
duction of two-colored effects on mixed sic 
goods. 


Full information regarding this new | nr 
product will be supplied upon request 4 
made to any of our branch offices. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Ine. 


40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. vi 
San Francisco 

Providence Chicago Montreal it | 
Toronto iwe 


NATIONAL 


FOR COTTON 
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BULL 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


ETIN 


89-41 8S. CHURCH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SUBSCRIPTION $2.00 PER YH 
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Development the South 


COMPREHENSIVE of the indus- 
4% jrial development of the South 
peared in a recent issue of the 
mmeree Monthly, published by 
ve National Bank of Commerce of 
\ew York. Extracts from the ar- 
‘le are given below: 

(he industrial system which is 
growing up in the agricullural 
South is based upon the utilization 


local materials and supported 
irzely by local capital. It is varied 
n its range and well distributed, 


‘he leading manufacturing indus- 
‘ry, cotton goods, having less than 
ne-seventh of the total capital in- 
estment. The eyele of production 
s not yet complete; in textiles and 
for instance, the final stages 
innanufacture are less fully devet- 
ped than the preceding stages. 
While many units of the chief in- 
jJustries are assembled in particular 
istricts, as cotton manufacturers 
the Piedmont section, iron and 
‘cel al Birmingham and sugar re- 
‘ining in Louisiana, there is no ex- 
coneentration in cities. The 
working up of imported.raw ma- 
‘rials or products from other sec- 
‘ils has seracely begun. There is 
4' present a fairly close belance be- 
\cen the available labor supply and 
‘le production of local raw mater- 
4°. Until a surplus of capital is 
d°\imulated it is unlikely that there 
‘| be any parallel in the South 
‘he. brass industry of Connecti- 
or the silk industry in New Jer- 
2h The manufacture of machin- 
is in its early stages. 


stee] 


ie basis for a well-rounded eco- 
i¢ development lies in a varied 
iral endowment. Climate, soil, 
‘T power, mineral and forest re- 
ces furnish materials for bal- 
1 agriculture and industry. For 
culture nature has provided 
~ a8 rich as the best in the coun- 
a growing season longer than 
Of the North, rainfall heavier 
‘hat of the West and better dis- 
‘led than in most of the Pacifie 

region. For industry fuel ex- 
in ample supplies of coal, oil 
iatural gas, power in the fall 
“eams, and raw materials in the 
‘vals and forest resouces. be- 
‘he yearly harvest of agricul- 


| estimate of the South’s coal 
ves as of the year 1920 cre 
‘lS section with almost one sixth 
a he nation’s remaining tonnage. 
la of coal in southern 

“S IN 1923 was estimated at ne: r- 


ly a third of the output for the 
United States. Sinee 1900 the out- 
put of coal in the South has been 


increasing at a higher rate than the 
production of the rest of the coun- 
try. 

Oil reserves of the southern 
states, estimated at the beginning of 
1922, are believed to constitute over 
half of the G¢ountry’s supply. From 
1920 to 1923 the South furnished 
around 50 per cent of the petroleum 
output of the United States. The 
south’s share of natural gas pro- 
duction is even larger than that of 
petroleum. 

Hydroelectric Development. 

Water power as an industrial as- 
set had been utilized in the South 
io a considerable extent before the 
Civil War but it was the develop- 
ment of long-distance transmission 
which gave it the tremendous value 
lo industry which if now possess. 
Beginning in 1906 the southern 
states have built up a vast hydro- 
electrict power system, connceting 
the resources of various sections sv 


that the interchanging of power 
over a distance of 900 miles is’ pos- 


sible. Total water power resources 
of the southern states are eslimat- 
ed at a minimum of 3,850,000 horse 
power with a potential maximum of 
7,200,000 horse power. On eilher 
basis they form approximately one- 
seventh of the potential water power 
of the United States. In 20 years 
one-half the estimated minimum 
capacity has been put to work and 


even yet the demand for power is 
not satisfied. It is still possible to 
double the installation before the 


potential minimum horse 


entirely utilized. 


power is 


Distribution of power to the most 
favorable points for industries rep- 
resents a great advantage over en- 
forced location of plants at the 
point where the power is produced. 
There are differences of opinion as 
to whether power is cheaper on the 
whole in the South than in other 
sections but there can be no argu- 
ment over the economy of having 
available and adequate source of 
power without the necessity of con- 
structing individual plants for each 
factory. From 75 to 90 per cent of 
ihe power supply in the great suuth- 
eastern area is devoted to in dus- 
trial purposes. The remaining share 
has made possible a vast improve- 
ment in the conditions of rural life. 

Mineral production in the South 
is proportionate to the South’s area, 


The United States Geological Survey 
estimates the value of minerals pro- 
duced in the 16 states in 1922 at $1,- 
500,000,000 against $4,600,000,.000 for 
the United States. While the South 
has practically a monopoly of cer- 
lain of the minor minerals, for ex- 
ample, sulphur, bauxite and fullers 
earth, it is of wider industrial sig- 
nificance that its resources of iron 
ore are estimated at about one-third 
of the nation’s total, The South is 
better furnished with low-grade 
ores than with those of high metal 
content. The lower metal content 
ic compensated by other factors in 
the situation surrounding 
manufacture, chiefly the close prox- 
imity of coal and limestone to the 
ore deposits. 


steel 


Southern forests now  suppls 
about 50 per cent of the lumber cul 
of the entire country. Southern 
pine lumber is at present the main 
dependance of céntral, eastern and 
southern parts of the United States. 
The practice of reforestation which 
is successfully .carried on by ua 
number of southern lumber coim- 
panies points to a lengthening of the 
life of the timber supply. 

Industry in the South today ts in 
large measure the successor, rather 
than the direct descendant, of that 
which existed before 1860. The sug- 
ar industry has remained in the 
same locality for a century and a 
quarter but its form of organizalion 
is entirely changed since ante bell- 
um days. Many of the cotton mills 


so hopefully established betore 1860. 


were unsuitably located and the 
present industry is a much later de- 
velopment. The steel industry ol 
today which is centered at Birming- 
ham cannot be regarded as the de- 
scendant of the furnaces in Virginia 
and Tennessee which furnished al- 
most all of the outpul of southern 
pi giron in 1860. The entire roll- 
ing mill capacity of the Confederacy 
in 1863 was inadequate to produce 
one-half the iron rails needed an- 
nually, and while the rolling mills 
were occupied with government 
work and munitions 50 locomotives 
were disabled at one time for lack 
of tires. Tobacco has been grown In 
the United States for three hundred 
years but the modern factory in- 
dustry in the South has arisen smce 
1860. 

Almost every industry tells the 
same story of modest beginnings be- 
fore 1860, years of stagnation or 
entire inactivity and a new start at 


1880 


the close of reconstruction. While 
manufacturers in the North enjoyed 
a continuous development and vig- 
orous expansion from thé military 
caemands of the Civil War, south- 
ern industries lay in the path of de- 
struction. After hostilities came the 
blight upon southern life and work 
lasting until the restoration of home 
rule in 41877. 


The new day for industrial enter- 


prising dates from about 1880, Pre- 
ceding years of railroad develop- 
ment improved transportation. Re- 


covery from the panic of 1873 cul- 
minated in the return to specie pay- 
ments in 1879. Conditions in the 
South no longer threatened the safe- 
ty of investments and capital need 
not look askance on southern un- 
dertakings. 
New Industrial Era. 

At this point the energy of the 
South was able to assert itself in 
reviving old activities and seeking 
new The South’s cotton crop 
apparently never fully regained its 
former improtance in the world to- 
tal: as the South was coming back 
to its former level of production, 
other countries were increasing 
theirs. Undeniably, the relative po- 
sition of the southern cotton mill 
industry declined between 1865 and 
i880 in spite of a slight expansion in 
in the actual spindleage. But from 
the latter year date the renaissance 
cf the industry and its phenomenal 
rise to virtual equality with north- 
ern cotton manufacture. 

The cotton textile industry is the 
most notable achievement of the in- 
dustrial South, rightly heralded as 
the creattion of southern imspira- 
tion and effort. The southern mills 
in 1860 were on the average smaller 
than those in New England, repre- 
senting a considerably lower inves!t- 
ment per mill. Their total product 
was then under $12,000,000 in val- 
ue and represented one-tenth of the 
output of the country. The local 
industry was not in a flourishing 
condition compared with mills else- 
hwere. The number of wage earn- 
ers employed did not increase from 
1850 to 1860, and products increased 
less than one-third in value. Within 
the same 10 years the total number 
of wage earners in cotton manufa- 
turing in the country increased more 
than 30 per cent and the value of 
products increased 90 per cent. Cen- 
sus reports show that in 1870 and 
spindles cotton-growing 
(Continued on Page 26) 
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Development the Spinning Frame 


(Continued from last Week.) 

In 1874 a patent was granted to 
Euclid D Carter, of Pawtucket, R. L. 
Figure 42, for a spindle having a 
suspended bolster which completely 


surrounded the lower portion of 
the blade, but the bolster was not 
free to move. The Carter patent 


also showed the doffer guard placed 
above the whirl to hold the spin- 
die down when the bobbin is re- 
moved, 

On July 9, 1878, John Birkenhead 
obtained a patent on a spindle hav- 
ing an elastic bolster (Figure 43). 
To quote once more form General 
Draper's History of Spindles: “John 
Birkenhead, of Mansfield, Mass., in 
fact preceded Rabbeth in making 
a structure having a yielding bol- 
ster-in combination with the sleeve 
whirl.” 

On July 13, 1878, Francis J. Rab- 
beth filed his patent application on 
a yielding bolster. It was granted 
May 4, 1880. See Figure 44). Al- 
though he is popularly given credit 
for being the first to us a yielding 


by 
bes 


By Robert E. Naumburg, Head of Research Dept. Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Paper Presented Before American Society of Chemical Engineers. 
Cuts Loaned Through Courtesy Mechanical Engineer. 


bolster, he elearly disclaimed it in 
his patent. Rabbeth stated: 

“Tam aware that...... before my 
invention both the upper and low- 
er bearings of spindles have been 
so mounted as to be capable of 
vie'ding laterally in all directions 
with more or less freedom. I wish 
if therefore to be understood that 
I do not claim, broadly, to have in- 
vented the combination of a spindle 
with bearings which are cushioned 
laterally in all directions.” 

Birkenhead used a yielding bol- 
ster made of a flexible steel sleeve. 
Rabbeth used a separate loose bol- 
ster which he cushioned by means 
of a wool or felt sleeve. 

From the above collection of evi- 
dence it appears that: 

{ Rabbeth was not the first in- 
ventor of the spindle supported by 
one rail. This had been done pre- 


viously by Cheetham in England 

\ 
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Fig. 43—Birkenhead Spindle with an Elastic Bolster, 1878. 


and Steere in the United States. 

2 Rabbeth was not the first to use 
an oil bath. for the spindle blade to 
run in. This was shown in the earl- 
ler patents issued to Cheetham and 
to Steere. 


3 Although the sleeve is shown in 


Fig. 44—Babbeth Spindle with Yielding Bolster, 1880. 


the patent issued to 
Atwood, it was shown and clain 


Rabbeth a: 


in an earlier patent to Atwood alo)» 


4 The yielding bolster consist): 
sleeve was paten!: 


of a flexible 
by Birkenhead in 1878. The yie 


ing bolster constructed as a s-)- 


arate piece was patented by Rab- 
disclainied 


beth in 1880. Rabbeth 


credit for “A spindle with beari: 
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*Aim Low Boys!” 
Copy by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


IM low boys!” That’s the 
command which the infantry 
receives as it goes into ac- 
tion. The tendency is to 
shoot over the heads of the 
enemy. 


The tendency of most 
learned writers and speakers is to shoot over the 
heads of those they intend to hit. 


It was the simplicity of the words which Dick- 
ens used and his ability to build wonderful word 
pictures with those simple words, that made his 
writings great; not the plots. 


I have received quite a number of criticisms of 
the copy which I have been preparing for the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, to the effect that it is 
not dignified; unscientific, and lacking in literary 
qualifications. 


Inasmuch as that is precisely what it is intended 
to be, I consider such a criticism a great compli- 
ment, for the best a fellow ought to be expected 
to do, is to accomplish what he starts out to do. 


These criticisms come from college men, of 
course. Also from men who have taken corre- 
spondence school courses in the art of advertising. 


College men are all right. There are a lot of 
them in the Houghton organization, but college 


men overlook one important fact, and that is that | 


ninety-five cents, out of every dollar with which 
colleges are endowed, were donated by men who 
never had the advantage of a college education. 


These ‘‘explosions’” are written for the purpose 
of impressing on the reader, the value of HOUGH- 


Near Editor 


TON PRODUCTS and not to make a reputation 
for myself. The reason my name appears is be- 
cause I have made it a habit to write nothing to 
which I am ashamed to attach my signature. 


Whether they make you think I know much or 
little; whether they cause you to like or hate me; 
whether they meet with your approval or not, is 
secondary to the object of preparing the copy, 
which is to impress upon you that Houghton 
knows what is best in the way of oils and greases 
for a cotton mill, as thousands of satisfied users of 
HOUGHTON PRODUCTS will testify. 


There is VIM LEATHER BELTING, which, 
after standing 25 years of adverse criticism from 
almost the entire leather belting trade, is now 
admitted generally to be the best. 


There is HOUGHTON’S WARP CONDI- 
TIONER, to which there is no equal. 


There is HOUGHTON’S ABSORBED OILS, 
which will reduce the cost of lubrication of cotton 


machinery (excepting spindles) 50% and obviate 


all drip. 


There is HOUGHTON’S HIGH SPEED BATH 
SPINDLE OIL, guaranteed to permit of the 
operation of the maximum number of spindles per 
horse power. 


There is HOUGHTON’S VIM BLACK 
STRIPE ROUND LEATHER BELTING, in a 
class by itselfi—lasts twice as long as most round 
belting. 


And there are a hundred more products just as 
meritorious. 


[f interested, send for a Houghton Man. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
511 Masonic Temple 418 N. Third St 
Phone: Greenville 2316 Phone: Olive 355% 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 
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and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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which are cushioned laterally in all 
directions.” He introduced the felt 
or woolen sleeve surrounding the 
loose bolster. 

In other words, Rabbeth conitri- 
buted to the development of the 
spindle but he did not invent three 
of the ideas for which he is com- 
monly given creidt, while the fourth 
he improved but did not originate. 

Whe the advantages of the spin- 
dies of Cheetham, Steere, Pearl, 
Rabbeth, Atwood Tompkins, Carter, 
and Birkenhead were appreciated, 
other spindle patents were applied 
for by inventors wherever textile 
machinery was made or used. Dur- 
ing the next 25 or 30 years hundreds 
of other spindle patents were grant- 
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patents issued to George Draper and 
William F. Draper of George Dra- 
per & Sons, now the Draper Corpor- 
ation, of Hopedale, Mass. Three 
patents granted to them on Janu- 
ary 31, 1882, show various forms of 
wicks or packings which surround- 
ed the spindle, keeping if in place 
and yet forming a yielding suvnport. 
This type of spindle (Figure 45) hus 
been developed in various forms, 
using fabric or leather packing or 
a spiral spring as a cushion. Many 
of these spindles are now in use. 
The type of spindle known as the 
Whitin gravity spindle, Figure 46 
was patented by G. E. Taft, of 
Whitinsville, Mass., in 1882 and has 
heen used in modified forms by the 


ed. Whitin Machine Works and other 
Among the outstanding develop- manufacturers of spindles’ since 
ments of this period were many that time. This spindle as shown 
Sy 
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Fig. 45—Draper Spindle, 1882, Showing Packnigs to Keep 
Spindle in Place with an Elastic Support. 


f 


Fig. 48—Richards and Hinds Hollow Metallic Top Roll, 1912. 


in the original patent had no cush- 
ion but depended on a “light springy 
stem” secured to the lower end of 
the step, to give it the desired free- 
dom. The modern Whitin spindle 
does not use the stem but the bol- 
ster and step are still made in one 
piece, resting on the bottom of the 
hase but allowing freedom later- 
ally. 

Another :important type of spindle 
's known as the McMullen type, for 
which five patents were issued on 


January 28, 1890, to James H. Mc- 
Mullan, then agent of. the Saca- 
Water Power Machine Shop, now 


part of the Saco-Lowell Shops, Bid- 
deford, Me. Although the original 
VcMullan patents have no bolster, 
this feature is used on all MeMul- 
lan spindles of the present day. The 
main features of this type of spin- 
die is the loose step, Figure 47, 
which is free to find its own center, 
but is not free to revetve. The 
loose or floating lock ster takes the 
vertical load and allows the spindle 
to revolve more freely about its 
center of gyration. The modern 
McMullan spindle has an additional 
cushion due to the film of oil be- 
tween the loose step and the bolster. 

The above inventions, made be- 
tween 1857 and 1890, disclosed the 


main principle used in spindles at 
time. 


the present Improvements 
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have been made in the process of 
manufacture, the quality of stee! 
has been improved, the heat treat- 
ment is more scientific, the work- 
manship more accurate, but the 
mechanical principles are practic- 
ally unchanged. In recent years 
the number of applications for 
spindle patents has greatly decreas. 
ed. 

Such inventions as the cap, th: 
ring and traveler, and the separato: 
were reduced to their simples 
terms by the original inventors. Fo: 
that reason comparatively little im 
provement has since been made. |: 
the case of the spinning spindle, o: 
the other hand, the problem is mor 
complex and its development is th: 
work of many men experimenting 
for many years. 


Recent Developments. 


new devices have been 
developed to make the 
spinning frame more nearly auto- 
matic. One is the automatic wind- 
ing-down motion which operates 
when the bobbins are full, ani 
which automatically winds down th: 
ring rail to the doffing position be. 
fore the frame is stopped. 

Another device is called the ring 
rail controller. It is well establish- 
ed fact, that it is easier to spin on 
to a warp-wind bobbin which is near- 


Several 
recently 
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46—Whitin Gravity Spindle, Patented by Taft, 1882 
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LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 


THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON 


what they think of Saco-Lowell Drawing. 


question of repairs or new frames. 


Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames, Efird Manufacturing Company Mill No. 5, Albemarle, N. C. 


Saco-Lowell Drawing Frames 


Ask your Superintendent, Overseer and Drawing Frame Operator 


Then let us check over your frames and advise you whether it is a 


1824 


SALES OFFICES 


No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


1925 


MASONIC BUILDING 
GREENVILLE, S. €. 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


TIP 

aaae 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS ‘ 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


ly empty. The reason is that the 
pull of the yarn on a large diameter 
is nearly tangential tothe ring,while 
on a small diameter it is more near- 
ly radial. In starting up a spinning 
frame on the small diameter, there 
are more breakdowns than when 
starting on a large diameter. The 
ring rail controller has been devel- 
oped for use on filling wind spin- 
ning frames. It operates whenever 
the power of the spinning frame is 
shut off and automatically returns 
the ring rail to the “bottom change,” 
or the nearest point where the di- 
ameter of the bobbin is at a maxi- 
mum. When the frame is started 
again, the pull, being on the largest 
diameter, will result in the fewest 
breakages. 


A number of attempts have been 
made to develop mechanical doffing 
equipment for spinning frames. 
This has been done more on cap and 
flier frames than on ring frames, 
hecause on the former the spinning 
elements must be removed and then 
replaced in doffing devices so far 
developed are more or less compli- 
cated and far from automatic. 

The most important improvement 
in sight, as far as spinning is coa- 
cerned, is long draft. The interest 
in this problem has been growing 
rapidly and many persons have been 
along these lines in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Ewiterland, 
and in the United States, for a num- 
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ber of years. The various system: 
which have been developed hav: 
certain advantages and disadva) 
tages, but one thing is certain: the. 
do produce long draft—and some 0 
them do so without lessening th: 
quality of the product. Doubling o. 
tripling the ordinary draft is no 
uncommon on a long-draft spinnin. 
frame, and some inventors claim | 
have mereased the draft even fu: 
ther. 

An important point in favor | 
most of the long-draft systems 
that they are better able to hand 
the fibres of varying length whi: 
always exists in cotton. 

It is well knoon that in the ord 
nary process of drafting with thr: 
pairs of rolls, all of them weighe: 


the distance between the axes of t!). 


first and second pair and betwer) 
the axes of the second and third pa: 
of rolls should be greater than ti 
length of the longest fibre. The re.- 
son for this is that if two pairs | 
rolls running at progressively in- 
creasing speeds were to grasp th. 
same fiber simutaneously, it wou! 
be ruptured. The drawing rolis ar: 
therefore set slightly farther apar' 
than the length of the longest fibers. 
Under this condition the rolls fai! 
lo draw the short fibers uniformly. 
There is a tendency to leave then 
behind. They accumulate and come 
through in bunches. 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Fig. 47—McMullan Spindle, 1890, with Loose Lock Step, Free 
to Find Its Own Center but Not to Revolve. 
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EESONA 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


This Machine 
Successfully Winds 
Artificial Silk 


Direct from Skeins 
Onto Cones 


The No. 50 Universal Skein to Cone ; ; ae 
Winder HE No. 50 Universal machine, winding 


artificial silk, combines, with the ad- 

vantages of less handling, the economy 

resulting from the elimination of wind- 
ing from skein to spools. 


A slow starting device prevents straining of the 
fibre when starting, and the compensating device 
that controls the swift, assures uniform tension 
on the yarn throughout the winding process. 


The 5-inch traverse cone is acknowledged as the 
ideal supply for knitting machines. 


The Universal No. 50 winder is indeed an efficient. 
economical machine that has constantly proved 
successful in actual operation. We will quickly 
prove to you in one interview its advantages in 
your mill. 


Will you communicate with our nearest office? 


UNIVERSAL wie ING CUMPANY 


New York. Charlotte. 


Chicago. B Ss T N Utica. 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 
Depots and Offices at Manchester and Paris 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 
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Fewer time-cards— 
more work-tickets 


IN SPITE of day and night work the 
Western Shade Cloth Co., of Chicago, 
had difficulty in keeping pace with the 
rush of orders. An addition was 
planned. We were asked to survey the 
situation and report. 


Here broad experience in the general 
industrial field enabled us to serve this 
particular client’s interests faithfully 
and well. Although making shade cloth 
is a highly specialized process and 
quite different from ordinary textile 
manufacture, fundamentally the prob- 
lem presented here paralleled problems 
in other industries with which we were 
familiar. 


Our report was so convincing that 
the client authorized us to carry out 
its recommendations and to build a new 
finishing plant entirely separate from 
the old bleachery. In this new plant— 
the largest of its kind in the world 
—the desired result is achieved. 


Lockwood-Greene service is designed 
to meet every requirement of industry. 
The Lockwood-Greene organization in- 
cludes men of broad business and 
managerial experience as well as 
technical skill. 

We would like to discuss with you 
the details of your special problem. 
No project is too large or too small to 
receive thorough attention. 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & Co. 
ENGINEERS 
Executive Office, 24 Federal Street, Boston 


BOSTON NEW YORK 

CHICAGO CLEVELAND 

DETROIT ATLANTA 
CHARLOTTE SPARTANBURG 


Lockwood, Greene & Co. of Canada, Limited, Montreal 


Mercerized Waistings 


By Dixie 


has developed during com- 
paratively recent years, or since 
the mercerization process has. been 
permitted to be used, a class of fab- 
rics of wide variety, but which have 
quite a number of prominent fea- 
tures in common. This class of 
fabrics contain those which are 
mercerized in the piece in the fill- 
ing direction, and these materiais 
are used extensively and for wo- 
men's waistings and dresses, for 
men’s shirtings and for various 
other purposes which creates them 
a large field for sale. These cloths 
are produced in plain weave and al- 
so with dobby and jacquard figures, 
and the results obtained appear to 
many consumers to be comparable 
to some silk fabrics, in fact they are 
quite often sold as such, for the 
lustre obtained through such me- 
thods is permanent. 


Since the introduction of fast 
colors which are able to stand the 
bleaching process there has been a 
greater opportunity for variety than 
there was earlier, and it is probable 
that the sale of such fabrics has 
hurt the sale of the older style mad- 
ras shirtings to quite an apprecia- 
ble extent, for shirt makers can thus 
purchase their cloth and convert it 
themselves, thereby saving quiie 
large amounts on certain lines. 
There has been some criticism re- 
garding the wear of many of these 
new fabrics, it being claimed that 
they do not wear as well as the 
older lines and thal mercerization 
hurts the cloth quality, but this is 
not true. 


The trouble has been when com- 
paring the mercerized fabric that it 
has not been so heavy in weight or 
produced of such coarse yarns as 
the earlier shirting fabrics, and, 
naturally, would not stand as much 
hard wear. Of course, the soft twist 
applied to the filling yarn does 
render the mercerized fabric a little 
bit less durable, but not enough to 
allow any large criticism, especially 
when similar weighis’of fabrics are 
considered. 

The newer fabrics are sold largely 
because of their improved appear- 
ance, and because they offer oppor- 
tunities for the use of fancy weaves 
which the others do not, and bDe- 
cause they can be sold at a reason- 
able price which never could be 
noted on the older style of goods. 
Not only does such a fabric offer the 
above opportunity, so far as the 
weave is concerned, but it also al- 
lows yarns of fine sizes to be handled 
al a comparatively low cost, yarns 
which were very seldom handled at 
all in the earlier fabrics for the 
Same purposes, and besides when 
they are handled, it was at pro- 
hibitive prices, so far as any large 
scale of cloth was concerned. Thus 
if will be seen that competition has 
developed quite extensively between 
madras and mercerized shirtings 
but only because the sale of the lat- 
ter eliminates some of the opportun- 
ities for the sale of the former, and 
not because the fabrics as sold are 
very similar is appearance, because 
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they usually are not. It is «a 
true that mercerized waistings | 
similar fabric have often been ; 
chased in place of silk material, « 
for this reason, they may be s.,, 
lo Offer a certain amount of ¢.\).. 
petition to such lines. 


One fact worth noting is tha! 
lailers in general have not as 
shown the variety or the adapta 
ity of such material for comp::, 
tively few lines have been pure)... 
able by them up to the present |)... 
and the fabrics which they have 
‘ained many cases have 
styles of which cutters-up 
loo heavily and disposed of at -. 
ond hand. For this reason, the 
ture possibilities of such 
have not been tried out extens:\. 
ly. Last year saw a large mere: 
in the use of such eloths and i\ip 
coming year will witness. a s;'||) 
greater one. But that buyers }):\: 
recognized the situation is seen 
the large purchases which 
been made recently miiils 
which are able to produce (tii. 
constructions in fancy weaves. 

In a general way madras shirtii- 
are made from bleached yarn, aii 
many of them have a somew)' 
higher warp count than they d: 
lling, although this variation is usu- 
ally comparatively slight, while 
mreerized fabrics are usually mia 
from grey yarns, They also 
a higher, or a radically higher. 
count in the filling than they do |0 
a heavier size of yarn than the war). 
the warp, and the filling is usua')) 
in many instances being about |1:/! 
as fine. This variation in cloth ¢o0- 
struction gives a much differen 
cloth when produced and one wii!'!) 
is radically different when finis!::/. 
Besides, the fillings in madras sh:''- 
ings, which are made from bleac hie 
yarns, are comparatively as [ard 
twisted as the warp, so that [°) 
can be handled successfully, 
for the fabric which is to be m:'- 
cerized, the filling has a much | \\- 
er standard of twist, this stanu:'' 
being often less than three |) 
the square root of the yarn s!/ 

Another feature worth notine 
that a large number of the mer''- 
ized fabrics are made from con: 
yarns, while the earlier fal 
were and are made largely |: 
carded stock, which gives a ¢' 
that not only is not likely to be °° 
strong but will not be compar::'’ 
in appearance. Not only does '!* 
better yarn used tend to mak: 4 
more even fabric, but the merce |” 
ed cloths, due to the various pro:'> 
sees of finishing, lose entirely 
reed marks which oflen m*° 
bleached and dyed yarn fabrics \''° 
objectionable, but which canno! 
eliminated excepting at a cost w!: ch 
is not desirable. Certain mercer!’"« 
fabrics are made with carded w®"! 
and combed filling, while there °'' 
some which are made wholly {'"' 
carded stock, but the majority \ 
such fabrics, especially those m2‘ 
from medium and fine yarns, *'' 
manufactured from combed ma!" 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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The Practical Usefulness of Engineering Vision 


HREE years ago the Mathieson Company, unaided and with all its resources, undertook the development 
of a multiple unit tank car for the larger consumer of Liquid Chlorine—an achievement in Chlorine equip- 
ment originating in the broad vision and foresight of the Company’s engineers and executives. 


The scope of that engineering vision included not only the advantages of the ton container to the tank car 
user of Liquid Chlorine (who existed at that time only in the paper industry) and to the user of standard 
cylinder equipment, but also the adaptability of this car to consuming problems not then even recognized by 
other producers. 


Now, in April of this year, the Department of Water Supply of the City of New York discontinued their 
consumption of Liquid Chlorine in cylinders at Ashokan and began chlorination from shipments received in the 
Mathieson Multi-Unit Tank Car—the first municipality to adopt this economy. 


By July first of this year, six of the leading textile mills in the progressive Southern manufacturing field 
will be using this type of equipment for bleaching with Liquid Chlorine. 

The story of the world search for Bromine and of the Dupont Company’s equipment of the seagoing ship 
“Ethyl” with chlorination apparatus, is not complete without mention of the fact that she went to sea supplied 
with Liquid Chlorine in ton containers. 

An organization that is conspicuous for such broad and practical vision is of service, first to its customers, 
and second to the consumer at large. The development of this convenient and economical Chlorine equipment 
has, in itself, made many new friends for the Mathieson Company; the problems of users of other industrial 
chemicals, in any field and in any quantity, are assured the same intelligent study and attention. 


Shc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 


Bicarbonate of Soda “@a5qcrV Moditied Virginia Soda 


Anhydrous Ammonia Aqua Armmon/a 
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THE HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 Broadway, New York City 


Consulting Chemists and Manufacturers 0/ 


A Wonder Product 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Crimp 


Editor: 


Please allow me to ask the fol- 
lowing questions in your quiz séc- 
tion. How may I increase the crimp 
in the filling in the following con- 
structed goods? Cloth 60 in. wide, 
made of 10% warp, 10% filling, 
count 30x30. I now have a crimp of 
5.1 per cent. Can this be increased, 
and which is considered the best 
way? Crimp. 

Leather for Rolls. 


Editor: 


Please allow me to ask the fol- 
lowing question in your quiz sec- 
tion. What is the best cloth and 
arid sheep skin to be used for cov- 
ering draft rolls? 

In my opinion Dewey's shep gray 
cloth and Winslow's light speciai 
sheep skin are the best. 

I will be obliged if some one can 
give me the names of the better 
grades, The rolls | am covering 
have a four and one quarter inch 
boss, and one what is known as the 
double boss roll. Roll Cover. 


Slasher Cloth. 


Editor: 


I find thal some mills use all woo! 
slasher cloths and that others use 
a slasher cloth made with a cotton 
warp and wool filling. Any informa- 
tion you may be able to give me as 
to which cloth is preferable will be 
appreciated. Slasher. 


Breaking Strength. 


Editor: 


We thank you very much for your 
letter of May 4th, giving us your 
idea as to the difference in waste 
between 13-16 to 7-8 cotton and cot- 
ton from the same section but staple 
7-8 to inch, and are going to ask 
another favor of you in this line. 

Will you please advise your idea 
as to the relative breaking strength 
based on 40 yards 14s single yarn, 
one made from middling cotton 13-16 
io 7-8, the other made of middling 
cotton from the same section 7-8 to 
inch. 

We assure you that we shall pa- 
preciate this very much. 

Miss. 


Yarn Tests. 


Editor: 


I have been running a spinning 
room for many years, but have nev- 
er made yarn tests. I would like in- 
formation from other spinners as 


a | 


to the qualities for which I should 
test my yarns and how I should 
make these tests. 

Old Timer. 


Irregular Shaped Bobbins. 


Editor: 


Some of my spinning frames ar¢ 
building the bobbins, as they fill up, 
ioo large at either the top or the 
Lottom. What is the cause of this 
irregularity? I would like to have 
a number of answers to this ques- 
ton, 


Answer to Captain A. 


Editor: 


Regarding weavers knois. This is 
a very interesting new question 
which has been raised by Captain A. 
We will call the bare yarn size num- 
ber 100s for convenience. When two 
ends of number 100s yarn are tied 
together into a weaver’s knot the 
distance across the larger part of 
the knot increases to 3% times that 
of the original size of the yarn or 
the equivalent of number 28 57-100 
yarn. If two ends of number 100s 
varn are tied into a square knot, the 
distance across the larger part of 
this knot becomes 4% times the ori- 
ginal size of the yarn or 22 22-100. 
But if this same yarn be tied to- 
gether into a regular spooler’s knot, 
the greater distance across this knot 
becomes 5 times the size of number 
{00s yarn or number 20s yarn. There- 
fore it can be seen that the differ- 
ence between a weaver’s knot, and 
a spooler’s knot, as tied by hand or 
machine, is 1% times the size of the 
yarn. in other words the diamet- 
er of number 100s yarn is 1-290 of 
an inch in diameter. But, when tied 
into a weaver’s knot (two ends to- 
gether) the greatest diameter will 
become 1-154 of an inch in diameter. 
When tied into a square knot the 
greatest diameter increase to 1-136. 
But when tied as a spooler’s knot 
the diameter jumps to 1-129. 

Analylitical. 


Answer to “Spinner.” 


Editor: 


Nobody has yet found out how 
fine the best of cottons can be spun. 
But there is, of course a limit. For 
example no less than two (2) fibres 
could be pieced out into a strand 
of yarn. 

At the London Exposition of 1875, 
yarn spun from cotton was shown 
which was number 2150. The strand 
of this was made up of only four 
fibres and probably this is the limit. 
The finest yarn ever woven is said 
fo be number 540s single and num- 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines. 


WE MAKE 


Bevel Gears 

8 pitch 15 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


We specialize on heat treated steel 
motor pinions, Gears for Pickers, 
Cards, Lappers, Combers, Drawing, 
Roving and Spinning Frames, Spool- 
ers, winders and all textile machinery. 


Gears Made From 
Steel, Iron, Bronze, 
Fabroid materials. 

Send drawing or samovle gear. 


Rawhide or 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COMPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 


West Ajirline Ave. Phone 1070 


THIS 2-PIECE GEAR 
CAN BE APPLIED 
IN THIRTY MINUTES 


to any loom to replace a bro- 


ken crank shaft gear. Saves 
material and time and also in- 
creases production. 


Not a temporary makeshift 
but a permanent satisfactory 
repair part. 


Write for sample. 


Dan Gear Co. 


Caroleen, N. C. 


< 
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.» 670s 2-ply. Number 800°yarn has 

1 on skeined, and in England it is 
ted that yarns have been offered 
marketable of fram Nos. 300 to 

Textile Student. 


Type of Mill Building. 


in planning a new mill, what type 
-huilding is best? It is best to use 

e-story building and should it 
ive a saw-tooth roof, monilor rool, 

side windows only? Or would it 
> better to use a two, three or four 
sory building? 


Answer to Night Run. 


Editor: 


Night work is not difficult when 
handled prudently. In the [Iirst 
lace the night work should remain 
n charge of the day workers. The 
-:ection men and second hands 
-hould be selected and placed in 
harge by the day time overseers. 
lt is unneessary to have night over- 
-eers as the day time overseers re- 
nain in charge. But the leading 
nills operating nights usually have 
1 competent general night superin- 
‘endent to represent the manage- 
ment. He represents the day sup- 
erintendent and the day overseers, 
and he sees to it that the work as 
‘aid out by all concerned is carried 
out in that way. He has genera! 
charge of the plant at night. If the 
power and lights fail to funclion, or 
accidents should take place he di- 
rects the proceedings. In other 
words, he relieves the day men 
from feeling obliged to work over- 
‘ime and carrying an over-load. 

In the morning he reports in 
Writing anything special which the 
overseers would like to know anid 
-hould know. He reports hte same 
to the management. 

Mills operating nights in this way 
ive very successful. Some have 
ceen running nights in this way for 
ears, N.. G. 


Answer to Night Work. 


Editor: 


‘1 order to start a mill up at night 
* best method is to get a super- 
endent and let him organize his 

‘ces. He should be a man who 

~ worked at night and a man who 

* some knowlege of all depart- 

tits of a mill and by all means a 

‘'. who ean control his temper, 

| knows how to talk to people. 

‘h good common horse sense. 

‘he most important thing is 

right. 

You should not allow any smok- 

< during .work hours nor allow 

’ one to sleep during work hours. 
‘1 other words everybody on the 
'. from starting time till stoping 
Requiring quantity and qual- 

\ 

‘he writer has had 6 years ex- 
perience on night running, my pres- 
i mil] most 4 years. If you get 
“«vled right you will not have any 
“ble and will make money. Night 
sted can do just as much as day 

‘’ tan do, and will if you will 
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give them the same consideration, 
as you do the day forces. 


Trusting this will be of value to * 


you. Nite Timer. 


Letter From a Yarn Spinner 


Editor Bulletin:- 


Fabric and yarn buyers are now 
professing to see 20 cents cotton in 
the very near future, and many say 
they will wait until cotton drops to 
that level before placing further 
orders with the mills. 

Every mill man knows his orders 
are now on the basis of 20 cents 
cotton, although it is possible for 
him to purchase the staple much 
ifany under 25 cents F.O.B, his mill. 

It is therefore unreasonable to ex- 
pect mills to sell at less than to- 


Cays prices, even though cotton 
should ultimately decline to 20 
cents. 


What our mills need today is 
cheaper cotton, holding their prices 
at present levels. 

A drop in cotton should benefit 
our manufacturers, and the buyers 
has no right to expect any lower 
prices than present quotations, all 
of which are below replacement! 
costs, and show the mills actual 
losses an every pound of goods pro- 
duced. 

We have all operated at losses so 
long that we need cheaper raw ma- 
Lerial to save us from utter ruin. 
Therefore, should cotton decline, le! 
the cotton manufacturer reap the 
benefit, and not weaken in his prices. 
We mill men should have the de- 
cline, and not pass it on to the buy- 
er, dealer and speculator by lower- 
ing our prices a cent per pound 
every time July. or October futures 
decline 40 to 50 points. 

The buyers are all short of mer- 
chandise and yarns. They will have 
to come into the markel and pay our 
prices, if we will all sit steady in 
the boat, and not weaken. 

Southern Spinner. 


Effect of Twist on Yarn. 

The Bureau of Standards wishes 
fo announce the publication of 
Technologic Paper 278, “Effect of 
Twist on the Physical Properties of 
a Number 7s Yarn”, by F. R. Me- 
Gowan, Charles W. Schoffstall, and 
A. A. Mercier. 

Official distribution is restricied 
to publie service libraries, techni- 
cal journals, and cooperaling ex- 
perts who cooperate in the work. 
Others may purchase the publica- 
tions from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents. 

This investigation was made lo 
determine the most suitable twis! 
for manufacturing the yarn to be 
used in the Pima post office bag 
investigation. Data were obtained 
on the relation of the twist to the 
breaking strength, diameter of Lhe 
yarn, yarn count, contraction, and 
angle of twist. While these dala 
were not sufficiently extensive lo 
atempt to fix definite formula for 
these relations, it is thought that the 
labular and graphical relation stud- 
ies in this investigation will be use- 
ful for the cotfon manufacturers. 


Our Service Department 


Yes, we know no loom-harness manufacturer has ever 
done it before, but why shouldn’t your weaving difficulties 
with regard to loom-harness and reeds be of just as much 
concern to us as your machinery troubles are to the man- 
ufacturers of your textile machinery ? 


And so with this in mind, we have established a Service 
Department in connection with our Southern Plant. No 
problem in your weave room is too small or too large to 
keep us from giving you the best we can offer. 
knows it all, but what we can give is yours for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO. 


No one 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 
“Duplex"’ Loom Drop Wires 
H ss—complete Nickel-Plated 
Heddles fully . Plain Finish 
Leno Doups Southern Manager Lease Reeds 
Jacquard Heddles Combs 
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LANE 


Patent Steel Frame 
Canvas Mill Baskets 


5.20 


Oblong Basket 


Were first used in a Fall River Mill in 
1898. 


Other types of mill receptacles had 
been tried but the Lane Canvas Basket 
with its perfectly smooth surfaces, its 
slightly yielding, flexible sides and 
frame, and above all its strength and 
durability have seemed to meet all the 
requirements of the textile mill as no 
other basket had done. 


W. T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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G— 
Better Better Lubrication at Less Cost por 


Lubricant 


Leadership 


In the long run merit counts—in lubricants 
as well as everything else. 


For years we urged mill men to test NON- 
FLUID OIL, we knew it would stand up— 
they tried it—and it did stand up—it proved 
to be the best by test. 


So now 


is easily the leading lubricant used by textile 
mills—being regularly used in over 70 per 
cent of the largest mills of the country. 


Reasons 


It won't waste 

It stays in bearings 

It lubricates positively--continuously 
It reduces the friction load 

It reduces wear and tear on bearings 
It keeps off cotton 

It reduces oil stained goods 

It is applied less often 

It costs less per month than oil 


Send in coupon for testing sample and bulletin, 
“Lubrication of Textile Machinery” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 


Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON-FLUID OIL for purposes checked below:— 
| | PICKERS [ LOOMS _ | SHAFTING 
| SPINNI | TWISTER RINGS MOTORS 

SPINNING FRAMES, | BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 

NAME 
MILL NAME 
ADDRESS 


% 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. | 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK,N.Y WORKS: NEWARK, N.J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PHILADELPHIA,PA. 
PROVIDENCE, R11. 


a Dutch luncheon at the City 


B.—5—14-—25,. 
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Meeting of Texas Textile Association 


Featured by an unusually large 
attendance, the discussion of practi- 
cal questions on mill operation and 
several interesting addresses, the 
fenth annual meeting of the Texas 
Textile Association, held in MckKuin- 
ney, Texas., May 8th and 9th proved 
the most successful in the history ot 
the organization. Several entertain- 
ment features added to the occa- 
sion and the interest shown in the 
meeting reflected the progress (than 
Texas in making in textile develop- 
ment. 

The election of ne 
association 
President; ¢ 
dent of the 


w officers of the 
resulted follows: 
C. Dilling, superimten- 
Brazos Valley Cotion 
Mills, West. Texas; fiirst vice-presi- 
dent, J. O. Wilson, superintendent! 
the Guadaloupe Valley Mills, Cuero; 
second vice-president, H. D. Edmis- 
ston, superintendent of the Denni- 
son Cotton Mills, Dennsion Cotton 
Mills Dennison: secretary and treas- 
Dan H. Poole, superintendent! 
of the Sherman Cotton Mills. 

Members and visitors at the meet- 
ing registered on the afternoon of 
the 8th at the offices of the Texas 
Cotton Mills, and then made an in- 
speciton trip trought the plant. At 
5:30 they went for a motor drive 
over the city and at 6:30 attended 
Coli- 
the luncheon was 
furnished by the Texas Cotton Mill 
Band. ‘The address of welcome was 
made by Mavor Perkins of Mckin- 
ney, and the response by R. W. Phil- 
lips, associate editor of Cotton. 

The evening program was con- 
cluded with a round table discussion 
of technical problems. 

On Saturday morning, the first 
session was a business meeting at 
the Chamber of Commerce, featured 
by an address by Miss Fay Miller, 
welfare supervisor of the Sherman 
Manufacturing Company, Sherman, 
Texas. Miss Miller presented an un- 
usually interesting paper and was 
heard with close attention, 

At 12:30, the final business session 
was held at which new officers were 
elected, as given above. It was vol- 
ed to hold the next meeting at Den- 
nison, Texas, in October. 

Among those attending the meet- 
ing were: 


user, 


seum. Music al 


Adams, T. A., Manager, Brenham, 
Texas. 

Ard, J. N.. Weaver, Sherman, Tex. 

Baucoun, Chas.. Loom Fixer, Dallas. 
Tex. 

Brewer, John, Loom Fixer, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Bishop, Herbert, Cotton, Dallas Tex. 

Booth, H. O., Cloth Room. McKin- 


ney, Tex. 

Burke, A., Yard Foreman, Dennison, 
Tex. 

Brady, C, B., Carder, 
Bolton, L. L., 
Dallas, Tex. 
Brewer, G. L. 

Love Field, Dallas, Tex. 

Bagley, J. B., Textile Engineering 
Dept., A. & M., College Station, 
Tex. 

Braley, J. B., Spinner, Itasea, Tex. 

Burdine, W. E., Weaver, Itasca, Tex. 

Burden, W. M. Spinner, Denison, 
Tex. 

Buron, H. A., Carder, 


Sherman Tex. 
Spinner, Lovefield, 


Master Mechanic, 


Bonham, Tex. 


Jones, E. T.. 


Burrus, Will, Spinner Dallas, Tex. 

Banta, A. E., Salesman, Dallas, Tex. 

Brooks, L. C., Salesman, Dallas, Tex 

Brown, J. M., Spinner, Forth Worth. 
Tex. 

Bartholomew, E., Master Mechanic. 
McKinney, Tex. 

Bastick, E.. Weaver, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Bread, R. J., Asst. Mgr., 
Dallas, Tex. 

Chestnut, C. L., Spinner, Dallas, Tex 

Culberson, Dink, Office, McKinne, 
Tex. 

Crosby, Jno., 
Tex, 

Cook, H. L. Salesman, Dallas, Tex 

Campbell, L. W., Salesman, Atlan!a. 
(7a. 

Clement, A. B., Weaver, Waxahac 
hie, Tex. 

Crasley, R. L., Spinning Overseer. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

Chappell, J. T., Weaver, Dallas, Tex. 

Cosby, J. C., Supt.. McKinney, Tex 

Cox, A. M., Asst. Supt., McKinney. 
Tex. 

Delatta, Theo., 
ney, Tex. 

Darden, W. A., Texas Power & Lig!) 
Co.. Dallas, Tex. 


Love Field. 


Love Field. 


Weaver, Waxahachi.. 


Loom Fixer, McKin- 


Dilling, G Supt.. West Texas. 
Edmiston, H. G., Supt., Dennison. 
Tex. 

Ellison, R. L., Garder, Waxahachir. 
Tex. 

Estes, R. C., Capitalist, Corsicana, 
Tex. 


Dallas, Tex. 
Waxahachi. 


Ford, M. C., Spinner, 
Gibson, W. H., Supt., 


Tex. 

Henry, M. B., Spinner, Sherma).. 
Tex. 

Hughes, Robt.. Hardwicke Etta. 
Sherman, Tex. 

Hargrave, Ben G., Weaver, Deniso:. 
Tex. 

Holeombe, L. F., Carder, Love Fie!. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Hollingsworth, W. B., Carder, Den'- 
son, Tex. 

Spinner, Sherman, 
Lanee, M. T., Supt., Hillsboro, Te.. 


Lord, C. L., Spinning, Waco, Tex. 

Long, P. J.. Weaver, Bonham, Te. 

Leeik, M. D., Carder, Forth Wor'!: 
Tex. 

Miller, Miss, Fay, Welfare Dep’. 
Sherman, Tex. 

Massingill, M. T., Overseer Dyeine 


McKinney, Tex. 


Mooney, J. T., Carder, MecKinne:. 
Tex. 
Moore, I, G., Supt., Brenham, T° 


Garder, Dallas, 
Texas Roller Gove! 
Waco, Tex. 

B., Spinner, Bonha!: 


Morton, Sam A., 
Megarity, H.. 

ing Works, 
MeBride, L. 


Tex. 
Nelson, J. L., Weaver, MekKinne: 
Tex. 
Neely, M. J., Cloth Room, f° 


Worth, Tex. 


Pittman, W. P., Utility, MeKinne). 


Tex. 
Poole, Dan H., Supt., Sherman, Tex. 
Phillips, R. W., Associate Edit’ 


Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. | 
Phillips, J. L., Southern Textile Bu'- 
letin, Charlotte, N. C. 
Reden, Otto, Carder, Love Field, Da‘ 
las, Tex. 
Ross, N. B., Master Mechanic, Wace. 
Tex. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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PHILADELPHIA, 2045 pees Park Ave. 


NOWAING that excessive vibration 
in the spinning frames will produce 
breaks in roving and so reduce both 
quantity and quality, the Sand Springs 
Cotton Mills Corporation (Sand Springs, 
Okla.) has installed individual electric 
motors—and Link-Belt Silent Chain 
Drives. 


The results are—a considerable saving in 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Breakage Avoided— Production Increased 


power, a more uniform product, reduction 
in the number of accidents, and increased 
production. 


We invite you, too, to investigate—and 
learn the facts about Silent Chain power 
transmission. We are confident that 
you will soon discover that the ideal 
drive for textile machinery is Link-Belt 
Silent Chain. 


Send for book No. 625, written in non-technical language and interestingly illustrated. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


A 


CHICAGO, 309 W. Pershing Road 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVES 


. 49 Federal St Atlanta : 24 Marietta St. 
Birmingham, Ala. 720 New Orleans, La.  §04 Carondelet Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. J. S. Cothran, 909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 


» 


P. O. Box 85 


M71 
| 
\ 
2179 
| 
| 
a 
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Meeting of Cotton Manufacturers Association of Georgia 


As a preliminary to their annual 
meeting on ‘Tuesday, the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association of Geor- 
gia held a session at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Atlanta on Monday night at 
8:30 o'clock. 

At that session such questions as 
the Elimination of Child Labor, 
Cotton Rules, Compulsory Educa- 
tion and other matters were discuss- 
ed informally and differences iron- 
ed so that the regular session on 
Tuesday could be conducted with 
less loss of time. 

Tuesday Morning. 

On Tuesday morning the session 
was called to order by President 
Geo. S. Harris at 10 oclock and 
after a prayer by a local minister the 
address of welcome was delivered by 
Mayor Sims of Atlanta. The re- 
sponse was made in a very witty 
and eloquent manner by J. H. Mayes, 
manager of the Fitzgerald Cotton 
Mills who was introduced as the 
“Mayor of Fitzgerald.” 


President’s Address 


President Harris made a very el- 
fective address which showed that 
he had given much thought to the 
problems which confront the in- 
dustry. His address follows: 

Just a year ago, you honored me 
with the election to the presidency 
of the Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of my native State, and from 


that moment, I have felt a peculiar 
responsibility for the welfare of 
every cotton mill in this State. 
Georgia means more to me today 
than ever before. I am proud of 
our State, and proud of our—the 
first industry in the State. This 
Southeastern section of the country, 
in my Opinion, is destined to show 
a growth unequaled by any other 
group of States, and Georgia is 
geographically located to enjoy the 
full benefit of this development. 

In my opinion, the next twenty 
vears will see many changes both 
industrially and agriculturally, and 
whether or not our mills of today 
suffer or prosper with this great 
development depends directly on 
the breadth of vision, and the fore- 
sight of those charged with the 
management of these mills. 

When I started as a hopper boy 
in a little yarn mill at Cedartown 
only a few years ago, there were 
less than five million spindles in the 
entire South. I have seen this fig- 
ure grow to more than seventeen 
million in but a few more than as 
many years, This meeting presents 
the spectacle today of a man in boy's 
clothing, and we have clearly reach- 
ed a stage in our growth where we 
should carefully check our present 
status and attempt to visualize our 
future. As our Association is at 
this time celebrating its twenty- 
fifth birthday, there are two ques- 


tions we should ask ourselves, and 
attempt to find the answers. First, 
how far have we travelled, and sec- 
ond, where are we going from here? 
By this, I mean what have we ac- 
complished in the past and in whal 
way can we make our association of 
more value in the future. 


| want us at this meeting to keep 


our eyes on the future, and pul this 
association to work for the general 
good of both stockholders and work- 
ers of the Georgia Cotton Mills. 

Let us give our association the 
broadest interpretation, and let 
every member think of his mill, as 
only a unit in the Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association of Georgia. 

I think I have the distinction of 
having served you as your President 
through one of the most trying, iu 
not the hardest year in your history, 
from the standpoint of profitable 
operation. In way of review, we, al 
this time last year had facing us an 
impossible cotton situation. Two ab- 
normally short crops had created a 
future market, the equal of which we 
had never seen before. Old crop 
cotton varied during the spring and 


early summer from 25 cents to 35. 


cents, and bounced up and down 
like a rubber ball. Not only did 
new crop futures rule from three 
lo six cents below May and July on 
the board, but by early May, cloth 
prices were based on the price of the 
new crop. You were asked to con- 


tract to deliver cloth in July, b\ 
the price of the goods demand 
that you spin cotton that was yet 
the boll. Even at low prices, it 
impossible to put over sizable bu 
ness, and after accumulating stoc - 
mills started a general curtail: 
movement, which reached its p: 
by early July. In fact, mills in : 
State curtailed production that 4). 
never before altered their runn:iz 
schedules. 

It appears that some mills w:: 
able to steer ship over the dar 
without shipping large quantities | 
water, but the general average wa: 
operating at losses, and in some ca-»-. 
they were very heavy. In line wi!) 
the time honored custom of Sou!) 
ern Mills, nearly everybody contin: - 
ed to produce, holding goods in s\.'- 
age for a better and more profita!) 
goods market until forced to si.) 
and finally sold these stocks 3 
prices that would show a moderate 
profit with cost based on cotton a! 
twenty two cents or lower. Any 11)! 
that passed through this period 
without taking losses either di: 
some close manipulating on (| 
board, taking tremendous mark 
risks, or else they produced thei 
eloth fram raw stock other tha’ 
cotton. The clouds began to clea 
in September, but mill stocks wer: 
a weight on the market well i) 
January. We have had a period »! 
not more than three months ou! ©! 


It not merely gets the cloth into the kiers 


PERKINS KIER PILER 


automatic. 


It thoroughly impregnates the goods with bleaching 
liquor and lays them in the kiers in a scientific manner 
with mechanical accuracy, and as fast as you like. 
With the PERKINS KIER PILER, 


The saturation being thorough and the piling ideal, the 


percolating process is carried on to perfection. 


Think of it! At Least 50% Saving 


in steam; in liquor; in time; in wear and tear. Positive— 
Increases kier capacity; eliminates labor. 


Write Dept. $5, B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers 


PERKINS PILER 


(LYTH’S PATENTS) 


ii 
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ie past twelve when it was pos- tion increased in almost the same 
ble to sell goods at a profit on cur- ratio. In this country, during the 
nt eotton. war, and post-war years, our cotton 
Furthermore, we have never felt spinning industry has increased by 


| foreibly the fixed policy of hand about eighteen per cent, while the 
FR Du | mouth buying that has become increase in population has been six- 
and (| , very general during the past few’ teen per cent. Meanwhile, there 
yet | vars. No one seems to be willing has been a reduction in per capita 
L Was | buy beyond “next week” and when consumption of cotton cloth. The 
Du si- ne sale for the one bale is complet- increase in the world spinning capa- ~ iy R V |] + iy 
LOC Ks |, shipment must be made yester- city outside of the United States va 
Ailing ay. This new problem so genera! since 1913 in confined almost en- 
peak 1 cotton textiles, as well as some _tirely to the addition of seven mil- 
A ou ‘her important commodities, con- lion spindles in the Far East, bring- é 
& had erns me as much as anything else, ing China and Japan now to about 
nning as I fear the disease is becoming. sixteen million spindles, or very ¥ P 
chronic. We are called upon. tO nearly equal to the capacity of our No DELAYS in filling orders 
wer inance cotton with cash paymen! Southern States. On the other hand : 
dam he day it is shipped, yet, we must the working hours generally for Ladew Leather Belting! 
0! not only carry our customers’ stocks throughout Europe have been re- 
2 Was but must ship only as he has im- duced by law to an extent fully Shipment can almost al- 
Cases mediate need, and then, often give equally the total additions in the ; , 
With long dating at prices hardly Over Orient. ways be made immediately 
I mention these facts and figures upon receipt of order, from 


taken from recent publication by 


Stor- ‘ome back to the lack of any sem- se 

ltab! of or National Bank and Commerce to the ample stocks at branch 

i al choking the very life of some of our of capacity, the industry is sound, 

lerate but readjustments are necessary be- 

oa Bp fore our mills will be able to con- In case order calls for an 


It is true that some new condl-  tinyously merchandise our full pro- 


p mil tions have developed in the CONn- gyetion on a profitable basis. It is unusual size that cannot be 
sumption side of cotton textiles, and 
going to be necessary to watch 
the carefully market demands and ad- supplied from branch stock, 
‘erial reduction m (ne per Caplta = nrodueti cordingly. So lo iti 
“just production accordingly. So long 
ee consumption of cotton cloth in this 4. mills continue to stock goods in an Ladew facilities at head 
thas ‘consumption has decreased from q 
CUR you may expect a continuation of 
yards yards. this hand to mouth buying policy, belt can be shipped within 
i? | 1s equivalent to the production and a heavy goods market with very 
mn) of 16-2-3 per cent of our spindles—  ajoge operating margins, if not forty-eight hours. 
0! stratling if true. This appears to 
ul 


be due, in a large way, to change in 
styles of women’s clothing, which 
today contain among some Classes 
no cotton, and in others, a much re- 
duced quantity, and a reduction in 
the total buying due largely to the 
enormous amount of money pass- 
ing from pay checks into automo- 
biles in an increasing quantity each 
vear. 

There is no indication in the daia 
available that there has been an 
over expansion in cotton textiles 
cither within the United States or 
i the industry as a whole, yet, you 
ire not able to merchandise your 
vroduetion continually in pre-war 
\olume at the advances made neces- 
~ary by the average post-war cost 
‘! cotton. There is very clear evi- 
‘ence that some parts of the world’s 
ofton mill equipment must remain 
dle or else manufacture goods from 
ittificial silk or other fibres until 
‘uch time when the production of 
otton and eonsumption of goods 
an be brought back to the require- 
ents of the world’s spindles, 

; For some ten or fifteen years be- 
ore the European war, the world 
vas increasing its cotton spinning 
“quipment with great rapidity, and 
luring these years we brought in- 
° commission throughout the 
outhern $States millions of new 
~pindles, a very large part of which 
was started on the same general 
‘ine of fabrics. Outside of the 
United States, and the Far East, 
‘here has been practically no addi- 
‘ion made to the world’s spinning 
“duipment since 1913. The actual 
‘crease in the world’s cotton spin- 
‘ing spindles including this coun- 

"y, between 1913 and 1924 was nine 

ber cent, while the world popula- 


We are quite certain that the to- 
fal mill stocks are low today, as 
compared with six months ago, but 
we have no means of knowing what 
lines are stocked. With no co-oper- 
ation as at present, Mill “A”, find- 
ing no sale for its product, and re- 
luctant to reduce running schedule 
in advance of other mills must 
either stock goods in anticipation 
of market requirements, or change 
his looms to something he thinks is 
safer to stock than his own. Same 
old story of a jackass trying to 
reach the other pasture, with the 
result that Mill “A” finds his mill 
out of balance with a cost higher 
than his competitor, and by the 
time he can bring in his new pro- 
duction, it goes to warehouse along 
with the goods he had been making, 
and for which he is better equipped 
to produce. Until we get by this 
readjustment period. we should be 
more careful with reference to 
“sepculative production”. Get away 
from the ideas of the man who 
wants to kill his competitor. 

We find today two schools of 
thought, and I will attempt to pic- 
ture the two opposing forces. One 
side is illustrated in a conversation 
I recently had in New York with 
an official of a large mill. In reply 
to my question as to how he ‘was 
progressing, he stated about as fol- 
lows; “I am running full day and 
night, and selling my production at 
cost or lower.” The natural ques- 
tion was why this large production. 
To this he replied: “We are going 
to kill our competitor. We are go- 
ing to either force him out of busi- 
ness, or drive him into other lines. 


(Continued on Page 28) 


In case of emergency, the 
whole force of the Ladew 
organization is at your ser- 
vice and the delivery of a 
Ladew Quality Belt to fill 
any demand is promised in 
record time. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 


Since 1835 


29 MURRAY STREET NEW YORK CITY { 


Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
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atlanta, Ga. 
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Need of Market Data 


N a letter to David Clark, editor of 

the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
John W. Arrington, president of the 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8S. C., 
points out the need of statistics thal 
would serve as a guide in régulating 
production of goods. He 
suggests that the collecting of such 


cotton 


information be handled through an 
organization of the mill men rather 
than through the Department of 
Commerce at Washington. 

Mr. Arrington’s letter follows: 

“IT have read with interest the 
leading editorial in your issue of 
this week, containing as it does your 
endorsement of a recent suggestion 
of mine through your publication 
that the mill men should arrange in 
some way to exchange with each 
other a great many items of statis- 
tics. 

“You are now suggesting that this 


might be done through the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. Would 


it not be far better and be carried 
out in much more detail than the 
department would be willing to 
bother with if it were handled 
through one person who might be 
known as secretary of the organiza- 
tion of mill men? This organization 
might utilize the machinery of the 
present American Association, pre- 
sided over so capably by Mr. Adams; 
or, if that organization were un- 
willing to commit itself to such a 
plan, a separate organization for 
this sole purpose might be created. 

“I fully agree with the statement 
you quoted in this editorial from 
my good friend, ‘Gus’ Smith, as to 
what appears to be the selfishness 
displayed by mill men. Possibly a 
better word than selfishness might 
be suspicion; that in attempting to 
get together in the way I am sug- 
gesting some might not frankly and 


freely exchange the desired infor- 
mation. 

“T have seen for some years the 
good effect in the finishing industry 
of such exchange of statistical in- 
formation. The finishing industry 
has carefully investigated the legal- 
ity of such exchange of information 
and has found it to be within the 
law. 


“You did wonderful work in fight- 
ing the Twentieth Amendment. I! 
take the liberty of suggesting that 
you now head a movement looking 
to the bringing about of this condi- 
tion of full interchange of statisti- 
sal information. If you see fit to do 
that I suggest still further that you 
try to arrange to appear before the 
Georgia Manufacturers at their 
meeting this week with a view to 
getting their endorsement of the 
idea, later appearing early in July 
before the North Carolina and South 
Carolina Associations at. their an- 
nual meetings. Such appearance I 
would think to be most effective 
should include not merely a vive 
voce vote of endorsement but actual 
signatures of mill men to the effect 
that they would take part in such a 
movement. 


“If you can see fit to put this 
through on the lines I am suggest- 
ing, or on some other and better 
line that you may map out, I am 
sure you will meet with your usual 
success.” 


More Economy 


ie the further confusion of the 
man who tells the little story 
about people not buying cotton 
goods because of economies made 
necessary by the purchase of auto- 
mobiles, we cite the fact that March 
production of cigarettes was 6,271,- 
453,255 against 5,269,726,747 in Febr- 
uary. 

Apparently somebody has money 
enough to buy cigarettes. 


Modern Women Like a 
House 


HILE discussing a bill to prevent 
the use of the term “flapper” 
by Florida newspapers one member 
said that modern women were like 
a house, “painted in front, shingled 
in the back and empty in the attic.” 
The quarrel of the cotton man- 
ufacturers with the modern women 
is that she wears too few clothes, or, 
at least, too few cotton clothes. 


Mills Curtailing 


HERE is evidence that the cotton 

mills of the South do not intend 

to accumulate goods and yarns very 

far beyond orders and that curtail- 

ment will be more prompt and 
effective than ever before. 


We are hearing daily of mills that 
are cutting off their night produc- 
tion and of many others that have 
gone on short time or will do so if 
they can not get orders. 

It will be far fairer to the oper- 
atives to shut down a few weeks or 
a month now than to accumulate 
goods and yarns and to have to bear 
the burden of such stocks during 
the next twelve months. 

There are a number of mills that 
are now on the ragged edge, finan- 
cially speaking, and the manager 
who accumulates goods may find 
himself in the same fix before he 
has been able to dispose of such 
stocks. 


Drastic curtailment to prevent 
accumulation of goods and yarns 
‘an bring prosperity and profits 


back to the industry. 


What Fabrics? 


The following very interesting 
letter has been sent by Captain E. 


Lang, Southern representative of 
the U. S. Oil Company, to a number 


of his mill friends. 

Captain Lang had a long experi- 
ence as a cotton manufacturer, both 
in England and in this country, and 
show that there 
have been other trying times in the 
cotton manufacturing industry. 


his experiences 


“An old cotton mill friend of mine 
asked me the other day, “what fab- 
ric can I put in my looms that will 
show. me a margin of profit?” He 
knew I had been up against it, so 
my reply was, “keep within a range 
of fabries for which your machinery 
was equipped to make.” Fashions, 
style and requirements are constant- 
ly changing, so success is not al- 
ways a question of production and 
management. If my personal ex- 
perience is of any help to you, here 
it is. When I was running the La- 
nett Cotton Mills, I was terribly wor- 
ried at the number of different 
fabrics I was asked to make. Laler 
on when I began to solicit business 
for my own mill, I had much more 
respect for the troubles of the sell- 
ing agents. 
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“I thought I had solved the prob- 
lem of running a small mill and 
owning a nice piece of property in 
West Point, Ga. | ordered som: 
looms and began making lap robes 
which allowed a good margin. After 
wards I added carding, spinning 
dyeing and even began to make ou: 
own designs and cut our own jac 
quard cards, so we were getting th. 
profits on every operation. The in 
creasing use of automobiles no 
only cut down the demand for la; 
robes, but also ruined the bugeg, 
trade. 


“To use our equipment I trie: 
double width fringed towels, the: 
the Cannon Mills started up wi!!. 
their more serviceable product «| 
hemmed towels. That cut oul ou: 
towel end. Next we tried portier:- 
and Jacquard piece goods, but Phili- 
delphia was too strong and well es- 
tablished. Next we tried makin. 
cotton hammocks of the most a)- 
proved designs and colors. Then 
the catalogue houses began to pus! 
porch swings, which seriously a!- 
fected cotton hammocks. Then 3’ 
great expense we began the dye 
horse netting, but the demand wa; 
limited and a preference shown !v: 
the white nets. 

“These constant changes were ver) 
costly and put us in a hole the san: 
as many other firms have expe''- 
enced, 

“Another example we recently read 
that a corset manufacturer handeu 
over his entire plant to the eim- 
ployees and gave them a hundred 
thousand dollars to operate. Fasii- 
ion seems to have ruled out corsets. 
The same is true with hair nets 
hair-pins and hat pins, and next f0!- 
lowed a reduction in web manufac- 
turing for women began to roll the: 
stockings. 

“An old friend of mine in England 
wrote me the other day( he had bee! 
associated with one of the larges' 
dry goods firms in Manchester [0 
thirty years) saying that there ha- 
been quite a change since we we!’ 
boys Women dress entirely diffe:- 
ent and buy largely of “Ready-'.- 
Wear,” which accounts for the fa!'- 
ing off in the demand for calicoc-. 
linens, sheetings, etc. The lati! 
now being made up in pair 
sheets, pillow cases, etc. In qull'- 
bed-spreads, towels and househo 
linens, the trade keeps good. Aga’! 
the old Victorian idea of a fine hoi: 
has given way to bungalows, aul.- 
mobiles, movies and pleasure ge! 
erally. 


“It will be seen that what is hap- 
pening in England is duplicated |! 
other countries, so the man or fir’) 
that can invent or anticipate « 
change in fashion or style and )' 
ready, they are the ones to secu!’ 
the big margin of profits. 

“IT could go on giving instances ©' 
events occuring but I have ju 
penned these few lines, hoping th#' 
that it may console some worried 
mill man and cause him to work ou! 
new constructions of fabries and s° 
the Selling Agents hustling. 

“For spinning there appears to )° 
a great demand for mixed mercer!” 
ed yarns, silks, linens and cotlo! 
but no doubt you are following t)’ 
demand for these yarns.” 
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Personal News 


G. R. Matthews has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Highland 
park Mills, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


T. H. Woods has become overseer 
\f the cloth room at the Stonewall 
otton Mills, Stonewall, Miss. 


J. Y. Moore has resigned as over- 
eer weaving at the Buffalo plant 
of the Union-Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, 
S. G. 


J. V. Tarpley has returned to his 
former position as overseer of card- 
ing at the Gambrill-Melville Mills, 
Bessemer City, N. C. 


W. J. Hodge, of the Globe Mill, 
Gaffney, 8. C., is now overseer of 
the cloth room at the Gambrill-Mel- 
ville Mills, Bessemer City, N. C. 


Joseph Outen, of the Manetta 
Vills, Lando, S. C.. is now overseer 
weaving at the Highland Park Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


C. E. Humphrey has resigned as 
overseer weaving at the Red Springs 
Cotton Mills, Red Springs, N. C., and 
is now located at Monroe, N. C. 


W. L. Stephens, formerly overseer 
of weaving at the Avondale Mills, 
Alexander City, Ala. has become 
overseer of the cloth room at the 
Arkwright Mills, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


J. C. Keller has resigned as night 
superintendent of the. Williamston 
Mill, Williamston, 8S. C., and accept- 
ed a position with the Park Yarn 
Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


J. O, Clark, formerly of the Watts 
Mills, Laurens, 8. C., is now over- 
seer slashing, warping and winding 
and designer at the Aragon-Baldwin 
Mills, Whitmire, 8. C. 


CU. A. May has been promoted from 
second hand on the day run to 
‘ight overseer of weaving at the 


J. L. Wofford, of the Lydia Mills, 
inton, €., has become overseer 
{ weaving at the Buffalo plant of 
ihe Union-Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, 


Ralph Powell, who has been in 
arge of the Chicago sales office of 
€ Powell Knitting Company, will 
'’ Manager of the Model Mill, Spar- 
‘nburg, 8. which was recently 
Urchased by his company. 


: J. D. Miller has resigned as pat- 
“'n Chain builder at the Mayflower 
‘ant of the Cramerton Mills, Cra- 
“rion, N. to become general 
“Cond hand in spinning at the 
‘inazon Mills, Thomasville, N. C. 


!. EK. Young has resigned as su- 
verintendent of the Riverside Man- 
‘<Ccturing Company, Pendleton, §. 
'o become overseer spinning, 
ee and warping at the Wal- 
‘a plant, Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany, Walhalla, 8. C. 


R. L. Griffin has resigned as over- 
seer cloth room at the Stonewall 
Cotton Mills, Stonewall, Miss., and 
accepted a position at Cordova, Ala. 


B. H. Lowe, of Burlington, N. C., 
has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Monarch 
Mills, Ottaray plant, Union, 8. C. 


Vv. C. Smith, formerly with the 
McLean Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., 
has returned to his former position 
as overseer weaving at the Gam- 
brill-Melville Mills No. 1, of the 
same place. 


John E. Gettys, vice-president and 
general manager of the Victoria 
Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, 8S. C., has 
heen elected president of the Com- 
munity Hotel Corporation of Rock 
Hill. 


Balfour Mills. 
Balfour, N. C. 


12, 500 spinning spindles. 
268 fast speed looms. 


W. E. Hammond Supt. 
W. T.. Morton _..Carder 
W. T. Morton Spinner 
M. D. Leslie Weaver 


W. H. Walden 
. Stagges 


Cloth Room 
Master Mechanic 


Barringer Manufacturing Co. 


Rockwell, N. C. 
9,484 spinning spindles. 
A. O. Norris 
EK. N. Haynes 
J. E. Norris 
R. L. Linger 
T. L. Linker 
Earnest Haynes 


Supt. 

Day Carder 
Night Carder 
Night Spinner 
Night Spinner 
Master Mechanic 


Wilson Cotton Mills Co. 
Wilson, N. C. 


6,240 spinning spindles. 


Geo. F. Shipp. pupt. 
J. B. Driver . Carder 
R. S. Wooten Spinner 
D. W. Rose Master Mechanic 


— 


Beaumont Manufacturing Co. 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


21,000 spinning spindles: 1,336 looms. 


W. A. Black Supt. 
L. C. Martin Carder 
J. W. Sanders Spinner 
H. G. Smith _ Weaver 
J. B. Laughlin Cloth Room 
C. T. Moss... Master Mechanic 


Caswell Cotton Mill. 
Kinston, N. C. 


16,224 spinning spindles. 


N. B. Hill _.Supt. 
J. S. Hailey Day Carder 
Spinner 
A. L. Dilworth. Night Carder 


W. C. Phillips_ Winder Room 
W. D. Meadows... Yard Foreman 
H. D. Mechanic 


obbins 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


furnished 


Chicopee, Mass. 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


My Sleeves 


for you textilers! 
used to be prejudi 


ings—especially in 
textile field. 
gut when the Cli 


Cling - Surface is 
regular 
for belts—keeps 


you run ‘em slack. 
Men, if you've 

any sporting bic 
cash in on this t 
offer, 
your bearings, y 
“OLD MAN 

PREJUDICE” 


60-day 


COUPON 


are Rolled Up! 
Here’s some real dope 


against all belt dress- 


life-preserver 


live, healthy and let's 


Cling~Surface 


save your belts, 


fuel. SAVE MONEY. 


Return Privilege 


NOW- 


tile use. Now, you can solve 


peculiar to the textile 


---elimination of belt slip 
I ---saving of power 
ced ---decreased friction load 


THIS NEW DENSITY 
FOR TEXTILE USE! 


Cling-Surface LIGHT—prepared especially for tex- 
all belting troubles 
industry. 

With Cling-Surface LIGHT you can get 


---more even delivery of power 


the ---greater traction with slack belts 


— longer life in belts 
ng - 


problems 
years. 


belting 
for thirty 


a meeting the 


world over, 
‘em 


0d, 


our 


Clip the Coupon! 


Cling-Surface C., 1052 Niagara St, 
Puffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

I am willing to give a belt-saving, mon- 
ey-saving proposition a trial on its own 
merits. Send tin adapted to textile con- 
ditions, and of the size checked. If need 
he, I may use the entire contents. If 
satisfactory I shall pay within 60 days. 
Otherwise no pay. 


Surface people put Textile mills who have used Cling-Surface LIGHT 
out a special density know, that you need this product. That's why 
for textile mon, . our 60 day trial offer is so fair and square. That's 
ne ee et why Cling-Surface, in different densities, has been 


of industries .the 


Preserves Belts—Eliminates Belt Slip 


Check Size: 


f } 5 gal. tin @ 
$3.25 gal. 

if 13 gal. tin @ 
$3.40 gal. 

B. Nearest 


Warehouse. 


Tex. 5—14—25 
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MILL NEWS 


Martinsburg, W. Va.—lIt is re- 
ported that the Interwoven Mills 
will erect a plant here. 


Cramerton, N. C.—It is reported 
that the Cramerton Mills will con- 
struct a new dyeing unit. 


York, C—The Cannon Manu- 
facturing Company will erect an 
addition to their cloth room, 40x100 
feet. 


Griffin, Ga.—It is understood that 
a new hosiery mill will be erected 
here by J. W. Gresham, of the 
Gresham Lumber Company. 


Luftin, Tex.—It is reported that 
the Planters and Merchants Mills, 
of New Braunfels, Texas, will erect 
a plant here. 


Port Arthur, Tex.—The Chamber 
of Commerce, A. L. Burge, manager, 
is negotiating with outside parties 
to establish a mill here. 


Ardmore, Okla.—The report that 
the officials of the Banning Cotton 
Mills, Banning, Ga., would erect a 
cotton mill here is erroneous. 


Raleigh, N. C.—The State Prison 
is contemplating the establishment 
of a knitting mill to be operated by 
prison labor. Address George R. 
Pou, superintendent. 


Statesville, N. C.—The Crescent 
Knitting Company has been incor- 
porated by J. C. Fowler and J. H. 
Davis. The company has a capital 
of $100,000. 


Fort Payne, Ala.—Plans for the 
additional story to the hosiery mill 
of W. B. Davis & Sons are being 
prepared by W. H. Sears, engineer, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. The building 
will cost $18,000. 


Cornelius, N. €C.—The 160 new 
Draper looms recently purchased 
by the Cornelius Mills, as noted, 
have arrived and are now being 
installed. They replace old equip- 
ment. 


Coneord, N. C.—The Locke Cotton 
Mills Company has placed contract 
with the Bahnson Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., for humidifying 
equipment to be installed in tth 
weave room. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.— The Daven- 
port Hosiery Mills are erecting a 
two-story, reinforced, concrete con- 
struction building, 100x230 feet with 
provision for adding two more sto- 
ries later, land cost $50,000: will be 
filled with knitting machines for 
manufacturing Humming Bird Hose; 
building will double present pro- 
duction; Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga., architects and engi- 
neers; contracts for buildings will 
be let June 1. 


Asheville, N. C—It is understood 
that the contract for the construc- 
tion of the plant of the Sayles Fin- 
ishing Company will be let May 29. 
J, E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, are 
the engineers. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST . 
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Newnan, Ga.—The McIntosh Mills 


has placed contract with the Cocker 


Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, 
N. C., for direct pull electrical stop 
creel to work in connection with 
their linking waper. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


The New Ball Bearing 


CADILLAC 
Portable Electric 
BLOWER 


lint accumulates. 


boards, etc., preventing 


this type. 
in industrial cleaning machinery. 


Test This NEW Bigger Blower 


in your own plant before you buy 


Model G 


is designed specially to ciean large looms and other textile machinery where 

Equipped with NORMA Precision Ball bearings. 

It will also blow the dust quickly and thoroughly out of motors, switch- 

‘“shorts’’ and 
According to Armour Institute tests, the CADILLAC Model G produces 

a pressure of 21% inches of water, easily the strongest of any machine of 

Write today for information regarding this latest improvement 


CLEMENTS MANUFACTURING CO. 
621 Fulton Street, Chicago 


“burn outs,’ and reducing fire risks. 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Town Planning and Mill Village 
Developments 

arks, Real Mstate Subdivisions 

es0 otels an un Clube 

Private Metates and Grounds 


Members American Seciety Landssape Arehiteete 


E.S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landseape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topo hic 8 

Design, Planting, Grading 
and | 

Supervision of Landseape and 
Rngin onstruction 

Sewer and Wa Develepement 


Opelika, Ala. — Contract for t! 
erection of 20 new bungalows in |! 
mill village of the Opelika Man.) 
facturing Company has been let | 
Batson Cook Company. 

Durham, N. €.—The charter 
Morven Millis has been amended 
increase the capital stock from 2,/\\\ 
shares to 4,000 shares and to chan.» 
the par value from $100 per sha)» 
to no assigned or par value. 

Tellico Plains, Tenn—The 
lico Cotton Mills, recently organiz» | 
to build a cotton mill here, as pre- 


viously noted, will erect standard 
mill construction building, 
feet, to cost $12,000, will insta!’ 


weaving equipment to cost $50,000 
Durham, N. C.—Plans for the new 
mill to be built by the Yarborouct 
Mills, as noted, will be drawn by 
T. C. Atwood, local engineer. The 
plans are expected to be ready in 
about ten days. The plant wi!! 
manufacture novelty weaves. 


Whitmire, 8. C. — The improve- 
ments to the Glenn-Lowery plant \/ 
the Aragon-Baldwin Mills will in- 
clude the installation of Barber- 
Colman spooler and warper, 200 new 
Draper looms and the building of 
00 new houses of the most modern 
type, contract for which was re- 
cently let, as noted. 


Hawkinsville, Ga.—Good progre-- 
is being made in the expansion wor: 
at the No. 2 plant of the Cochran 
Mills here. The capacity of the m:!! 
will be doubled, a new steam pla! 
erected and the electric drive in- 
stalled throughout. Automatic 
looms will be installed later. Co- 
tract for the new humidifying sv-- 
tem was placed with the Americ: 
Moistening Company. L. H. Beck 's 
general superintendent of the m: - 
here and at Cochran. 


Kershaw, 8S. C.—Detailed inforn - 
tion concerning the addition to | 
Kershaw Cotton Mills is as follo\ 

The plant now has 12,000 spind 
and 13,000 will be added. The ¢ 
struction work will include a m: | 
mill building, opener room, wa! - 
houses and power house. 

Contract for the building was | 
to T. C. Thompson Bros., of Ch: - 
lotte. Contract for the 1250 k. 
turbine was let to the General E!* - 
tric Company, contract for all m - 
tors to the Allis-Chalmers Manufé - 
turing Company, contract for tu'- 
bine, condenser and heater to |!’ 
Elliott Company, Philadelphia, 
tract for spray system to Badg'' 
Sons Company, of Boston. 3 

The Corlis engine now in use W' | 
be dispensed with and the mill e!e°- 
trifled. Group drive will be e!- 
ployed throughout the whole ™'!! 
except the spinning, which will 
have the four-frame drive. 

Machinery contracts have Dee” 
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; laced as follows: Opening, picking 
nd carding, Saco-Lowell Shops; 
pinning, tape drive, Fales & Jenks 
\Iachine Company; spooling, warp- 
ig andi slashing, Saco-Lowell 
~hops-Lowell Shops; looms, the 
Corporation; finishing ma- 
hinery, Curtis & Marble Machine 
LQ. 

Contract for a number of new 
iouses in the village will be let 
ater when the mill buildings are 
jearing completion. 


Forecasts Textile Improve- 
ment 


Providence, R. I.—The brightening 
vutlook in textile circules, the un- 
equaled opportunities for men with 
ideas and training in that industry 
and the meeting of the bogey of 
Southern and foreign competition 
with beauty and quality of fabric, 
were the points stressed by E. F. 
Walker, secretary-treasurer of the 
Rhode Island Textile Association, at 
the meeting of the Textile School 
of Design. Mr. Walker said: 

“Business in the textile indusiry is 
picking up. Since 1924 it has not 
been at any time consistentiy good, 
but al present the majority of our 
cotton mills are running full tune 
and, while there is some curtail- 
ment among the woolen and worsted 
mills, it-is my belief that it is tem- 
porary and that business is due to 
pick up. General business through- 
out the country shows marked im- 
provement and the textile indusiry 
will sooner or later feel the effects 
of an inerease in available spending 
money which the American public 
is accumulating, 


Aggressive Policy Necessary. 


“In order to bring about a quicker 
return of healthy buying on the part 
of consumer and retailer, which is 
necessary for a normal business for 
thode Island manufacturers, an ag- 
gressive policy in merchandising 
and e@limination of unnecessary 
iianufacturing costs is absolute es- 
sential. 

“There has never been a time 
when there were greater opportun- 
‘les in the textile industry in Rhode 
‘sland and other textile centers for 
nen with ideas and training. At no 
‘ime In recent years has the indus- 
'y needed more of the type reper- 
~ented by the alumni of the Rhode 
‘sland School of Design. The firms 
vcally who, during the recent de- 
-ression, have been most success- 
‘! in maintaining fairly steady 
peration have been those who most 


‘vadily adapted themselves to 
langing conditions. 
They have mixed brains with 


‘heir raw material. Ideas—all other 
‘Ings being equal—make a _ mill 
stand out in comparison with its 
~Olnpetitors. A mill which pioneers 
‘| the manufacture of new and at- 
‘active fabries, always has the 
/UMp on its eompetitors. 


Attractive as Silk. 


of the wisest heads in the 
M Ustry hav been emphazing for the 
vast several years that, if cotton 
*°0ds could be manufactured and 
Staal. the same basis as silk, the 
sey of Southern and foreign com- 
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petilion could be met and overcome. 
That is the job thatyou have before 
you. In your hands will be the busi- 
ness of the mills of the future. If 
you know more than your competi- 
tor, if you are a better manufactur- 
er, 1f you have less waste, if you 
keep you overhead down and if you 
can design and weave better fabrics 
than he, you will have no competi- 
tion to worry about. 


“There are a number of people 
who always buy on the basis of price 
but -by far the larger number of 
people buy where quality is consid- 
erd. There is an old adage curren! 
among advertising men that “The 
quality is remembered long after 
the price is forgotten.” 


“When I referred to cotton being 
manufactured and sold on the basis 
of silk, I meant that cotton shouid 
be made and sold on the basis of 
beauty of design, fabric and finish, 
and not on the ability of the mill to 
turn out so many yards of 60x60 
every day. 


Foreign Competition. 


“A year and a half ago competi- 
t10n from British mills in the manu- 
facture of cotton broarcloths and 
fine count fancies had commenced 
to be very heavy, and in 1924 im- 
ports into this country of this class 
of goods totaled more than 200,000,- 
000 yards, or on amount equivalent 
‘o the entire annual production of 


a textile center of the size of New 
Bedford. While it seems al present 
as though tariff revision would be 
the only hope to curb this influx 
of foreign goods, still there are an 
increasing number of Rhode Island 
mills which have found ways and 
means of manufacturing similar 
fabrics and marketing them. 


“Competition, particularly in the 
finer trades, but generally in all 
grades of woolens and worsteds, 
has made serious inroads in the 
business of our local manufactur- 
ers of woolens and worsteds. Due 
to lower standards of living, lower 
labor costs, ete., it is possible in 
many cases for British and other 
European mills to dump their fab- 
rics in this country al a price not 
only ruinous to American manufac- 
turers but at a smal! margin of prol- 
it to themselves, 


“The American public, 
bly, has acquired that notion that 
‘imported’ on a fabric implies a 
quality not attainable to faci. Is it 
conceivable to you that a weaver 
in England, France or Belgium can 
produce better fabrics than a weav- 
er in an up-todate American mill 
with up-to-date American machin- 
ery? 


regretta- 


Should Educate Consumer. 


“Just as ways and means have 
been found and are being found to 
meet the competition of Southern 


~ 


OAK LOOM LEATHERS 


‘Made to Standard Serve to Standard”’ 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, 

Jack Straps, 


Friction Segments, etc. 


Ask your Supply House 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Binders, 
Parallel Straps, 


Reliable Humidi 
Since 18 


ing Devices 


Atlanta 
Georgi a 


also 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Boston 


Charlotte 


Massachusetts North Carolina 
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and foreign mills in cotton goods, so 
means are being found by manufac- 
turers of woolens and worsteds to 
meet competition from abroad. 

“A very strong growing tendency 
to emphasize original American fab- 
rics as the equal of those manufac- 
tured anywhere in the world is be- 
ing displayed by retailer through- 
out the country. The remedy for 
this current belief in the alleged 
superiority of foreign fabrics 1s 
simple. It is merely to educate the 
public through publicity, including 
the demonstration of the fabrics 
that ogods of a quality equal to and 
even superior to those made else- 
where are manufacturer here in 
Rhode Island.” 


Textile Social Workers 
Meet 


The seventh annual convention of 
the Southern Textile Social Service 
association will be held at Charlotte 
June if to 13, with pastors of 
churches in textile communilies, 
teachers of mill schools, nurses, 
Young Men Christian associatipn 
secretaries, doctors community 
workers and mill officials in atlend- 
ance. The sessions will be held at 
Queens college, and it is expected 
that approximately practically all 
200 persons, representing practical- 
ly all the larger southern mills, will 
be present. 

The first step toward enlarged ac- 
tivity was the establishment of 
zones throughout the South in order 
Lo enable more frequent meetings 
of social service workers. The pres- 
ent plans call for a one-day zone 
meeting each fall and spring. One 
object of the zone meetings is to 
give each zone specific problems to 
discuss and present at the annual 
convention. Also in the zone meel- 
ings an opportunity is offered for 
discussion of problems peculiar to 
the section included by the zone 
boundaries. 

The proposéd program calls for 
exchange or ideas and information 
by the groups of nurses, teachers, 
general workers, etc. these ex- 
changes to be handled through the 
group chairman and the association 
secretary. 

The first session of the conven- 
lion will be held on the evening of 
June 11, and Charlotte people will be 
requested to furnish the program 
for this meeting. Some of the speak- 
who have been secured: to address 
the convention include Alex Long, 
prominent mill official of Rock Hill; 
Dr. Harold Meyer, of Uhapel Hill, 
and Dr. Howard W. Odum, head of 
the public welfare department of 
the University of North Carolina. 

The Greenville zone wille present 
a program on health education on 
the morning of June 12, and the 
(sreensboro zone will give a pro- 
gram on the morning of June 13, the 
subject to be the community at play, 
Charlotte will asked to entertain the 
delegates one evening during the 
meeting. 

Marion W. Heiss, of Greensboro, 
is president of the association. The 
association was organized at Green- 
ville in 1918 and in addition to meet- 
ing at that city, conventions have 
been held at Roc Hill, Spartanburg, 
Gastonia, Greensboro and Columbia. 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
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Industrial Development of 
the South 


Continued from Page 7) 


states formed only 5 per cent of the 
total spindleage against 6 per cent 
in 1860. The growth which began 
in 1880 brought the proportion up 
to 11 per cent for the cotlon-grow- 
ing states by the next census year. 

Southern mills in all branches of 
the cotton industry produced an 
output valued at more than $560,- 
000,000 in 1921. This value repre- 
sents 42 per cent of the total outpu! 
of cotton goods for the country. 
Wage earners in the southern cot- 
ton mills numbered over 194,000 in 
the same year or almost half of all 
cotton mill operatives in the United 
States. 

By 1912 the consumplion of cot- 
ton by mills in the cotton-growing 
states had definitely surpassed that 
of the mills elsewhere. In the twelve 
months ending with February, 1925, 
the South’s share has been over two- 
thirds of the total consumption. Six- 
teen million spindles turned south- 
ern cotton into southern-made yarn 
in 1924, while the entire number of 
spindles, active and idle, in the 
South in 1924 was over 45 per cent 
of the spindles in all American mills. 
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The latest official statements as to 
capital in industry are those of the 
census of all capital in cotton manu- 
facturing in the United States was 
invested in the South. The five 
succeeding years have  broughi! 
about 15 per cent expansion in spin- 
dieage to the southern mill indus- 
try and scarcely any in other sec- 
tions. The share of the South in the 
entire investment probably forms a 
larger percentage at present than 1! 
did in 1919. 

In total yardage of woven goods 
the cotton-growing states showed an 
output in 1921 which compared 
with New England’s output as 4 to 
4. The South's leadership is con- 
fiend to the coarser products, the 
chief examples being sheetings and 
mills have the bulk of the output 
drills. In print cloths the southern 
and the quality is rapidly overtaking 


(he best northern standards. In the 
firmer fabrics as lawns and nain- 
sooks supremacy resis with New 


England. The South, however, is 
extending its production of -fine 
goods. Cotton-knit goods are made 
in considerable quantities in several 
southern states. 

Auxiliary establishments, includ- 


ing plants for bleaching and finish- 
ing, have not caught up with the 


weaving industry in the South. A 
few years ago almost the entire out- 
put of the textile mills was sen! 
North for finishing and late in 1924 
it was reported that only 40 per cent 
of the goods produced in the Pied- 
mont section could be bleached and 
finished there. Dyeing is now done 
(o a great extent in connection with 
the weaving mills, but for printing 
the southern industry continues to 
depend on establishments in the 
North. In staple goods, however, 
the South is fully competent to pre- 
pare its products for market. 


The once valueless cotton seed has 
hecome since the Civil War an im- 
portant raw material for producing 
both fat products and fertilizer. The 
value of crude cotton seed products 
amounted to $182,000,000 in 1924. 


It was long doubted whether i 
was possible for the iron industry 
in the South to compete with other 
sections in steel making or in fin- 
ished iron and steel products. As a 
contrast to the days when Birming- 
ham pig iron was sold to steel mills 
in the middle western and Northern 
states, the time has arrived when 
freight cars and ships made in the 
South of southern steel carry fin- 
ished products to the North, the 
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West and overseas. Authorilativ 
estimates show that the souther: 
output supplies about one-half 0: 
the steel products required for loca! 
needs. 


Current Expansion. 


The most obvious conclusion fro. 
a survey of southern industries | 
actively expanding. Not alone th 
major ones contribute to the e, 
pansion. Railroads and power sy- 
lems are being used to the limit . 
their capacity. Construction of fa 
tomes and office buldings gives fu 
ther proof of growth. 


It is diffiicult to cite any resou:: 
of the South which is not now } 
ing used to some extent. Extens: 
of the food industries awaits the e1- 
‘argement of demand. At prese: 
the meat-packing industry in fh 
South is of relatively small propo:- 
lions, but whenever the growth «| 
population creates a market for 4 
much larger supply of meat foo. 
the South can enlarge its produ:- 
tion. CAnning, which is at prese:' 
a highly perfected household indu-- 
try, is not developed commercial!) 
to any extent south of Marylan: 
Here again, the market must be as- 
sured before any extensive additic: 
to the national food supply will |) 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bldg. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Manufacturers of Speeders, 


SS 


SHUTTLES 


Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
Bobbins for Northrop Looms, 
{| Twister Bobbins, Twister Spools, 
Warper Spools, Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


Bobbin Shuttle Co. 


57 EDDY STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. L 


or covered). 


We make a specialty of | 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, | 
both plain and automatic. | 


Correspondence solicited. | 


— 


Manufactured By 


101 Blackstone St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 


SCOTT Tesi tas 
The Standard of The World For Tests of Fabrics, 


Yarns, Twines, Etc. 


Represented in New York By 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 
316 Hudson St., New York City 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


—— 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataheg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


| = 
| 
- 
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SAFETY 


Safety guards for ma- 
chinery are not more 
necessary than protecting 
your floors from slipperi- 
ness—a common form of 
accident in the mill, 

And no safety guard ever 
provided better protection 
to a machine that the 
cleaner 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


prodives to your floors. 
How else could you ex- 

plain the fact that many of 

its users have removed 


their warning cards 
against accidents from 
slipping. 


And the cost is so low 
that it is the most. inex- 
pensive accident insurance 
you can buy. 


Ask your Supply Man. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich. 


a profitable 


PA TENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. _No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ac- 
‘lve practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


MYLES SALT COs» 


‘AKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 


‘ead in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 


‘ale: $4.50 per inch per inseruon 
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venture. Dairying, 
which was for many years a con- 
spicuously negelcted activity, has 
made notworthy progress in the 
past quarter-century. In certain sec- 
tions of the South there is room for 
further enlargement of dairying [to 
supply milk and butter for local use. 
Vegetable oils milled in the south- 
ern states are for the most part sold 
for refining and further manutac- 
lure in other sections. It is to be ex- 
pected that ultimately food products 
and other manufacturers from these 
oils will be ‘made in the South. 
Discussion at present centers up- 
on the artificial silk manufacture 
which is already in progress, paper 
making and the manufacture of var- 


nish for which the production of 


China wood oil is being mtroduced. 
Natural silk now has a small place 
in southern textile manufacture. 

Aside from the manufacture of 
cotton gins, in which the South has 
led since before the Civil War, this 
section produces little of the ma- 
chinery required for agriculture or 
industry . This situation points to 
an opportunity for new enterprises 
in the future. 

It took almost forty years for the 
South to earn back the wealth which 
was destoryed by four years of war- 
fare. By 1900 per capita wealth ex- 
ceeded that of 1860. At present the 
estimated value of all propertey in 
the southern states is somewhat 
over 22 per cent of the national 
wealth, but the notable fact is thal 
the rate of increase is higher in this 
section than in the remaining states. 
While bank deposits in the entire 
country have increased twentyfold 
in a half century, deposits in south- 
ern banks have been multiplied by 
forty. Outside capital is still re- 
quired for the full development of 
local resources. The relatively high 
interest rate paid in the South for 
loans for construction enterprises 1s 
one significant indication. that. the 
capital accumulation of the section 
has not yet overtaken the opportun- 
ities for its employment. 


Meeting of Texas Textile 


Association 
(Continued from Page 18) 

Rakestraw, 8. P., LaGrange, Ga. 

Reed, C. E. General Electric UCo., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Runge, H. E., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
(7a. 

Rankin, E. F.. McKinney, Tex. 

Rutledge, Ben., Loom Fixer, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Smith, Robert, Loom Fixer, Dallas, 
Tex. 

Smith, Mr., Office, Dallas, Tex. 

Staples. R. T., Dyer, New Braunfels, 
Tex. 

Stegall, R. L., Master Mechanic, Bon- 
ham, Tex. 

Smith, W. F., Supt., Waco, Tex. 

Tatum, C. Supt., Bonham, Tex. 

Tenant, J. Master Machanic, 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

Tillson, C. R., Asst. Supt., Waco, Tex. 

Vencent, O., Overseer weaving, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Vantroopgovier, G, E., Chemist, De- 
eatur, Il. 

Wear, P. G., Salesman, Dallas, Tex. 

Wilson, J. O., Supt., Cuero, Tex. 

Whetstone, A. L., Supt., Leve Field, 
Tex. 


Sound basic principles characterize 
the Chicago Cotton Futures Market, 
which has been established by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


The Chicago contract offers many at- 
tractions to all those who use cotton 
futures to hedge their commitments. 


Chicago’s contract is a “basis mid- 
dling” contract. Grades and grade dif- 
ferences are determined by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture under the 
Cotton Futures Act. 


Cotton contracted for must be in lots 
of about 100 bales each in either Galves- 
ton or Houston, Texas. _But each bale 
must be represented by a separate re- 
ceipt upon which the weight and class 
are indicated. Thus the receiver of sever- 
al lots is enabled to regroup or segregate 
all the bales that are alike in quality. 


Chicago’s contract represents Texas. or 
Western cotton. In this as in some 
other details it differs from contracts of 
other exchanges. And these differences 
should be reflected in the price level. 


For full details of rules and by-laws 
address the Cotton Registrar of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


Chicago is the grain center of the world. Four hundred 
million bushels of grain is received here annually. Buyers 
throughout the world anticipate their needs in the Chicago 
grain futures market which functions under governmental 
| supervision. Write for literature. 


THE CHICAGO 
BOARD OF TRADE 


27 
ber 
Cotton Market 
SPECIAL GRADE 
pF REE OF INSOLUBLES— 
NEW ORLEANS USA. 
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Meeting of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of 
Georgia 
Continued from Page 21) 


This may require five or six years, 
but at the end of this time, we will 
be there with the trade, but with- 
out competition.” 


Let us assume for a moment that 
this man is able to fully put across 
this crude policy, and see what hap- 
pens. He is continually making a 
market under his cost, and we will 
assume, under the cost of his com- 
petitor. The result is, in time that 
his competitor is forced into liquid- 
ation, but the mill stands. The 
Company is re-organized, and my 
friend finds himself facing the same 
competition, but capitalized on a 
much lower basis, resulting in a 
competitor much more difficult to 
handle than formerly. He probably 
has another five or six years’ to kill 
his new competitor, and the chances 
are this time we have another fun- 
eral, but my wise frend will be the 
COPpse., 

This man crudely expressed the 
policy of a great many mills today. 

The other side of this picture will 
show theoretically every mill radia- 
ting from a central point, which we 
will call the American Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute. At this central point, 
we will find the greatest outstand- 
ing American Manufacturer whose 
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personal interest is divorced en- 
tirely from any mill or group of 
mills. With this man is one of the 
greatest of American statisticians, 
surrounded by necessary force to 
gather and disseminate complete 
statistics covering stocks, past 
sales, unfilled orders and any data 
required to enable American Cotton 
Manufacturers to intelligently shape 
their policy at all times. 

From this central point will radi- 
ate all of the American Mils, irres- 
pective of section, grouped accord- 
ing to various classes of construc- 
tions that individual mills are 
equipped and balanced to produce. 
With every Mill reporting fully to 
the Institute, and receiving in re- 
turn full and complete data, we will 
have an industry pitehed on broad 
and sound principles. This naturally 
is predicted upon the complete 
elimination of the ignorance, jeal- 
ously and lack of confidence that 
appear to thoroughly permeate the 
industry as a whole today. 

Such a plan, based safely within 
existing laws, if endorsed and sup- 
ported one hundred per cent, could 
and would serve the industry in 
various ways, accomplishing -re- 


sults that is impossible for individ- 
ual mills or groups of mills to ac- 
complish, as organized at present. 
This may sound so bold as to be rid- 
iculous, but bigger things than this 
have been accomplished once men 
get the necessary inspiration. 


I submit these two pictures to the 
consideration of American Cotton 
Manufacturers for what they may 
be worth. 

We have had a very interesting 
year from the stand-point of asso- 
ciation activities. Among the im- 
portant matters handled, I would 
mention in their calendar orders: 


Power rate adjustment, Compen- 
sation Insurance rate adjustment, 
Traffic Department matters of im- 
portance, Cotton Rules. 

Legislation—20 Amendment and 
Federal Arbitration law, nothing of 
very great importance in State. 

In closing, I wish to assure you 
my continued interest in our asso- 
ciation, and to urge our entire 
membership to give the association 


‘more consideration. Its strength de- 


pends directly on the interest you 
show in the work of your officers. 
There appears to be a little incli- 
nation to pass the buck to Atlanta 
contingent, and we fear a feeling on 
the part of some outside of Atlanta 
fo leave it too much to Atlanta 
With this in mind, I suggest to your 
nomination committee that you 
nominate for your new officers men 
in other sections of the State. 
Your nominations should not be 
used wholly to pay respect to some 
member. You should select men 
you are sure will devote the effort 
and time required to follow through 
whatever the Association 


handles. 
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Our office is now thoroughly organ 
ized to go forward. Up to this time 
Secertary McLaurine has bee: 
building his foundation which | 
would say about complete. He ha 
fully demonstrated his ability an. 
fitness for the work and if our of 
ficers and members will give hi: 
support, he will increase his use 
fulness every year, but he can no 
do this alone. I have found wor 
and a lot of it, and there is mor 
to be done. This, I assure you | 
have enjoyed, and in 
reins to my successor, I do so wil. 
my best wishes for success and as. 
surance of my hearty support. 


Robert Gregg, president of th 
Georgia Manufacturers’ Associalio: 
W. J. Vereen, president of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers’ Assoc 
ation, E. C, Dwelle, president of the 
North Carolina Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and W. H. McLellan. 
president of the Louisiana Cotto: 
Manufacturers’ Association were 
introduced and each made a shor’ 
address. 


G. L. Fossick of Fossick’s Statis- 
tical Bureau of Memphis, Tenn. 


read a thirty minute paper on the 
Significance of 


Compilation and 
Cotton Statistics. 


Norman Elas lead a discussion on 


“Labor Turnover” and there wer: 
also short discussions on other su)- 


jects. 


It was planned to spend the after- 


ROGERS FIBRE Co. 
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Sold Through Southern Supply Dealers 


1024 Filbert St. Philadelphia | 
121 Beach St., Boston 


135 Brevard Co 


Charlotte, N. © 
78 Fifth Ave., New York 


passing th. 
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ING RINGS. 


GUIDE WIRE SETS 


 WHITINSVILLE | 


SPINNING RING CO. | 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPINNING BRING SPECIALISTS | 
FOR MORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 4 


ARTESIAN WELLS 


27 Years’ Experience 
Nine Complete Rigs Operating in 
Every Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
sox 1242 Richmond, Va. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0617 


GREENSBURG. 
Loom Reeds 


Greensboro Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Riv: 


ave in freight by using | 
Veneer Packing Cases 


vhe are lighter and strongest, | 
‘ade of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
‘tg Case Shooks. A saving of 20 | 
. 80 pounds in freight on every 

‘pment because of extreme light- | 
‘68s. Stronger than inch boards. | 
roof, waterproof and clean. 
‘rite for prices and samples. | 
onvincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


VELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 
32 the engineering, and have 


Drobleme @xperience solving water 
mille ™S satisfactorily for textile 


SYDNOR PUMP & WELL CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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noon al one of the Country Clubs, 
but rain prevented any golf playing. 
The Banquet. 

The banquet Tuesday night was 
noted for its absence of speakers 
and its entertainment features. 

In the election of officers, George 
S. Harris was re-elected president 
and all other officers, including the 
board of governors, were elected 
for another year. 

Resolutions adopted at the meet- 
ing included a resolution asking the 
Georgia legislature to enact a law 
prohibiting the employment of 
children in factories under 14 years 
of age. The present law allows a 
few children under 14 to work on 
special permits. A second resolu- 
tion adopted the Southern mill 
rules covering the buying and sell- 
ing of cotton. 


Opposes Night Work 


RGING that night operation be 

discontinued by all Southern 
mills, W. Stackhouse, president of 
the Marion Manufacturing Company, 
Marion, S&S. C.. writes the Southern 
Textile Bulletin to stress several 
reasons why night work is hurting 
the mill situation. He says: 

“IT read in a recent issue an arti- 
cle by M. W. Darby, treasurer of 
Cherry Cotton Mills, Florence, Ala.. 
on night operation of mills, and I 
want to add my endorsement to 
what Mr. Darby has so ably stated 
in this article. 

“I beleve that if night running in 
our cotton mills was discontinued 
that it would not only solve the 
problem of over-produection of 
yarns, but that it would have a fa- 
vorable effect in reduction of the 
agitation of child labor laws with 
which we are continuously threat- 
ened by National legislation. 

“I believe that the discontinuance 
of night running in our mills, and 
the compulsory education law re- 
quiring children under fourteen 
vears of age to attend school, would 
greatly reduce the agitation of child 
labor. 

“The little mill of whieh I am 
president has never operated a 
night run, except for a period of 
about two and one-half years dur- 
ing the war, at which time we were 
working on Government orders. 

“IT believe that a further agitation 
of this question at this time would 
result in material benefit to our 
Southern mills, and I hope that 
others will express themselves 
through your columns on this sub- 
ject.” 


Samples of Chinese Grey Goods 
Available. 

Samples of Chinese-made eres 
sheetings and drills, received from 
Trade Commissioner Howard, Shan- 
ghai, have been sent to the New York 
district office of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
where they will be made availabic 
for inspection by inierested Amer- 
ican firms. Chinese grey goods are 
being sold in Turkey, Egypt, the 
Philippine Islands, and the Dutch 
East Indies, and in some of these 
markets are offering serious com- 
petition to American brands. 


There are three ways 
of satisfying yourself as 
to the high quality of 


HAWK 
THIN BOILING STARCH 


1 ~Take our word for it. 


2—Ask the man who 
uses it. 


3-Try it yourself. 


We recommend No. 3. It 
is the most convincing. 
Only when you have 
tried HAWK, will you 
appreciate its many 
points of superiority. 


Now —is the time. 


STEIN. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE TROY 
CHICAGO CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE :866 


ims 
4 SPINN 
h TWISTER RINGS | 
al SILK RINGS | 
DIAMOND, RINISH 
TRAVELER CLEANERS | 
TRAVFIFR CLPS 
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Kiumac Cotton Mills, Salisbury, N. C., Protected with Page-Armco Fence, erected by 
General Equipment Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Page Protection Fence 


AGE Fence is the only fence to be had in Rust-Resisting 

ARMCO Ingot Iron. The Page Steel & Wire Company 

made America’s first woven-wire fence, the invention of 
}. Wallace Page in 1883. Page fences have been used for more 
than 40 years and some of the earliest installations are still 
giving satisfactory service. 


Why Not Add Page Protection to Your Plant? 


Wire or write for estimates and Prices. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Realty Bldg. 


Charlotte, N. C 


Index To Advertisers 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HEADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 

(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|'NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 

All Steel | BEAMS FOR ELASTIC AND 

NON ELASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 


Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 


My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 


largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gntion., 


Write for Testimonials 
Box 69, Greenville. S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quality is guaranteed—that the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 


JOHN E. —Sou. Agents— CHAS: L. ASHLEY 


Greenville, S. Atianta, Ga. 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
appear in this issue. 
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Carter, A. 
Catlin & Co. 
(Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 2 3 
Chicago Board of Trade 27 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. -— 
Cling-Surface Co. 23 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. — 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. —- 
Corn Products Refining Co. y 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 23 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works _ 
Clements Mfg. Co. 24 
Crump, F. M. & Co. — 
Curran & Barry 
Curtis & Marble Co. 26 
Cyclone Fence Co. —.... 
Dan Gear Co. 16 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 30 
Davidson, Jos. L. Co : 38 
Deering Milliken & Co., Inc. 36 
Diamond State Fibre Co. ~— 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph — 
Dixon Saddie Co. 30 
Drake Corp. 38 
Draper, E. 5S. 24 
Detroit Graphite Co. 44 
Dronsfield Bros. — 
Druid Oak Be lting Co. 25 
Duplan Silk Corp. a 44 
DuPont de Nemours, E. & Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. r — 
Economy Baler Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 3S 
Entwistle, T. C. Co. ate — 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine ‘Co. — 
Farish Co. ‘ 24 
Ferguson Gear ‘Co. 16 
Ford, J. B. Co. 27 
Franklin Process Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. . 4-5 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. -— 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Greensboro Loom-Reed Co. 29 
Hart Products Corp. 16 
Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. --- 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 2 
High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. — 
Hollingsworth, J. D. 30 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. ~— 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 9 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. -— 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. _- 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. — 
Jordan Mfg. Co. — 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. — 
Klauder- Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 33 


Ladew, R. Co. 
Lane, W. . & Bros. 
Landers Co. 


Langley, W. H. & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. . wera 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co, 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Myles Sait Co., Ltd. 
Macrodi Fibre Co. 


Marston, Jno. P. Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Memphis Cotton 


Merrow Machine Co. 
fetallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Metz, H. A. Co. 
Mississippi Cotton 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. . 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
National Aniline & Chemical iu 
National Ring Traveler (Co. 
Newbureger Cotton Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
North Carolina Cotton 
Norwood Engineering Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co. 
Parker, Walter L. Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. . 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain (Co 
Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
Republic Chemical Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical ‘Co 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Root Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. 


Corp. 


& Son 
Saco-Lowell Shops -_.. 
Sanders, Smith & Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants 
Scott, Henry L. & Co. 
Seaboard Ry. 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. . 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
Siggers & Siggers 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Slip- Not Belting Corp. 
Sonoco Products 
Southern Ry. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Stafford . Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

Terrell Machine Co. 
Texas Cotton 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Tripod Paint Co. 

— 
Chemical Products Co. . 
. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
a S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co. 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 

Washburn Printing Co. 
Watson, L. S. Mfg. Co. 


Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville Spinning Ringe Co. 
Williams, J. H. Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 

Wilts Veener 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 


DIXON LUBRICATING 


SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent stirrup 
sciusting Saddles, the lates! 

invention in Sadules for To) 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrups and Levers. 
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Mercerized Waistings 
( Continued on Page 4. 


al. One construction which is used 
xtensively, and which forms the 
vasis for Many weaves and stripes, 
; 64 by 72, with 50s-1 warp and 30s-1! 
-oft twist filling. The fabric which 
ve have analyzed is about this con- 
-truction in the ground, although a 
varp of 55s-1 has been used instead 
if 50s-1. 


Another finer construction which 
s used in many of the higher grade 
fabries is 72. by 96, with 70s-1 or 
‘iner warp and 40s-1 soft twist filling. 
These two construction give a good 
general idea regarding the yarns 
used and the sizes which render the 
best results and also gives a genera! 
idea regarding the constructions 
employed. The soft twist filling is 
used, because better results can be 
obtained when the cloth is merccr- 
ized. Soft twist in the yarn allows 
the various cotton fibres to lie more 
nearly parallel in the yarn, thus re- 
fleeting the light arid giving more 
lustre. In a good many fabrics 
Egyptian cotton is used for the fill- 
ing, because this material has been 
found to give better results than 
other kinds of cotton. Possibly, there 
is more Egyptian cotton used for 
filling in fabrics which are to be 
mecerized than there is in any other 
(ne material with the exception of 
knitted fabrics. Following is the 
analysis of the fabric considered 
which contains a dobby pattern 
stripes of crowded yarn, and also a 
plain fabrie of a higher construction 
and with finer yarns. 


Analysis No. 1. 


Width of warp in reed, 29% in. 

Width of fabric finished, 28 in. 

Ends per inch finished (over all) 
84 in, 

Ends per inch finished (ground), 
68 in, 

Reed 32x2. 

Ends in warp 2-16 2,288 2 
-.352, total ends. 

Warp yarn 55-1. 

Filling yarn 30-1. 

Picks per inch, grey, 72. 

Warp take-up, 7 per cent. 

Warp weight, grey, .0547. 

Filling weight, grey, .0843. 

Total weight per yard, grey, .1390. 

Yards per pound, 7.19. 


-16 equais 


Analysis No. 2. 


Width of warp in reed, 29% in. 

Width of fabric finished, 28 in. 

Ends per inch finished, 72 

Reed 34x2. 

Ends in warp 2-16 1,974 2 
~,038, 

Warp yarn 70-1. 

Filling yarn 40-1. 

Picks per inch, grey, 96. 

Warp take-up, 6 per cent. 

Warp weight, grey, .0369. 

Filling weight, grey, .0843. 

Total weight, per yard, grey, .1242. 

Yards per pound, grey, 8.25. 


Most of the fabrics which are of 
‘he construction deseribed are made 
‘l ordinary or faney looms, and 
“Olnparatively few are made on au- 
‘omatic machines. This is true 


-16 equals 


/artly because the mills which can 
broduece 
qu 


yarns of the required 
ality do not contain many auto- 
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matic looms and also because there 
is a much greater necessity for hav- 
the cloth produced contain few 
flaws when compared with cheap 
carded materials. Then it is aiso 
great advantage to be gained through 
questionable whether there is any 
the use of automatic looms when 
fine warp yarns are used. In any 
case, it is at least certain that the 
advantage which is obtained is not 
as great as it is on fabrics which 
are woven from rather heavy yarns. 
A large portion of the mercerized 
fabrics are made with fancy dobby 
jacquard weaves, and for these 
weaves the ordinary automatic ar- 
rangement is not very adaptable. 


In making patterns for these 
cloths it is almost always the prac- 
lice to make the figures almost en- 
lirely of filling floats. This shows 
up the figures more preminently, 
and when the cloth is mercerized 
the results are more desirable. 
Sometimes warp floats are used in 
combination with filling floats so as 
to bring out certain effects, but they 
are not used extensively because 
the warp is usually of much finer 
size than the filling and does not 
show up any effects very well. 
Stripes are sometimes operated 
from the same beam as the gorund 
yarn, and this probably has been 
done in the cloth which ‘we have 
analyzed. This method can be taken 
if the weave and threads per dent 
can be adjusted correctly, but the 
price of cloth and the demands of 
buyers often make such a thing im- 
possible, and the stripe must be 
made from an extra beam. When 
colored stripes are being produced, 
even though woven with plain 
weave, they are practically always 
palecd on a separate beam. 


Exhibition of Students’ 
Work 


The annual exhibition of students 
work was held on May 4th at the 
Textile Departmént of the North 
Carolina College, Raleigh. The ex- 
hibit was held in the Textile Buld- 
ing and was seen by a large number 
of visitors, these being estimated at 
over two thousand. 

All machinery was in operation- 
carding, spinning, weaving and dye- 
ing; the machines being operated by 
students. As the visitors entered 
the bulding, they were each present- 
ed with a souvenir of the occasion, 
this being a badge depicting a young 
lady holding in her hand a banner 
with the word “Textile” and the 
class numerals “1925” woven into 
it. This was the work of one of the 
students who will graduate in June. 
Members of the senior class acted 
as guides, conducting the visitors 
around the building and explaining 
in detail the different processes of 
cotton manufacturing. 

Considerable interest was mani- 
fested in the finished products from 
varns to fabrics, which included 
dress goods, shirtwaisting and other 
products of the loom. Especially 
noticable were the fabrics made 
with Rayon ,which received very 
favorable comment from the visi- 
tors. 


SIMPLE 


Specializing in extractors enables TOL- 
HURST engineers to design and produce a 
machine free from unnecessary and compli- 
cating parts. This simplicity facilitates 
operation, conserves space and is a vital 
factor in the long life, dependable perform- 
ance and increased production of TOL- 
URST Self Balancing Extractors. 


STURDY 


U Av 


CENTRIFUGAL— 


Tor: 


TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS © 1852. Taoy. NY. 
New York Office: 


111 Broadway 


What the Spinner 
wants in a Tube or 


wants (which is more 
important!) is perfect 
un-winding. 


: Cone is an assurance ( 
of perfect winding. | 
What the Knitter 


Therefore: both want 


Convolute Parallel Tubes and | 
| Yarn Saver Cones 


! | Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. | 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores : 
| 


Eastern Office: 


410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: 


W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
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The Development Of The #Prons mounted on the middie roll. 


cid The front loops of the belts aj. 
Spinning Frame proach close to the bites of the fron: 


(Continued from Page 12) rolls and deliver both long and shor: 
fibers to them. The grip of th: 
pelts is sufficiently resilient to re- 
lease the individual fibers as the, 


It has also been known for a long 
time that if the middle top roll is 


not weighed, but rests more lightly ; 
on the fiber, it does not act as posi- are grasped by the front rolls 


lively as before. It carries the fibers Many other systems of long draf' 
from the back to the front rou, but pelts, plates, and other mechanica: 
without having a definite grip. Un- . | 
devices to transport the mass o 
der these conditions the rolls may fibers as they reach the bite of th 
be brought as close together as their fos " | 4 
| front rolls. 
: diameters will permit. The closer Although lone drafi is still.in th 
A thin boiling starch made especially for the the experimental stage, it is full 0: 
textile trade. ‘al Promise. It means that the numic 
Produced in the most modern and perfectly of preparatory operations previou- 
controlled plant in existence. to spinning may be reduced ,and 
, volving front rolls, it is pulled out 
The result of over 20 years study and experi- from under the light middle top PrOPOrHonate saving made in labo: 
ence in the production of textile starch and 


| and in equipment. It also, means a- 
has been said, that the mixture 
its uses. In order to make the middle top 


Combines quality, uniformity and economy. roll as light as possible it is some- long and short fibers can be spu 
J y 


. more successfully. 
We manufacture Pearl, Powdered and other mes made of wood. In 1912 Rich The introduction of long dra 


standard grade starches of the highest qual- . ard and Hinds, of Holyoke, Mass., may mean the changing over of 0! 
roll, Which consists of a tube sup- 
p between two gudeoms of machines which will bi 
ENICK & FORD, LTD., INC. ure 48). This has been manufac- — 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa tallic Drawing Roll Gompany. In of any such on: 
Southern Representatives: N. &. Representatives: order to make the light middle top |. 
G. L. Morrison Marble Nye Company . roll function most successfully, the advance in the art. 

4. Boston distance between the middle rolls The Future. 

P. G. Wear, Dallas, Texas . and back rolls should be increased, From the history of spinning, is 


Grande Stiro Filatura (The Long-_ efforts made toward larger-diameter 
form is used in the long-draft sys- We have also mentioned the in- 
ey Te tem of Fernando Casablancas, of proved methods and materiais ©! 


so as to unlock the fibers or reduce we have traced it, it is possible t. 
AN the number of twists per inch, be- escape the conclusion that the gen- 
SS, _| fore drafting, eral priciples of the spinning fram: 
Draft Spinning Corporation), Milan, rings and longer traverse, but thes: 
Italy. developments are changes in degre: 
Sabadell, Spain (Figure 50). Casa- manufacture, which have kept pac: 
Th blaneas uses a pair of belts or with the progress of metallurey 
True— 


The principle of the small diame- are well established, not only by th: 
\ ter middle rolls is employed in the process of trial and error, but als: 
long-draft system of Cesoni and by many years of use. 
Lirussi (Figure 49) of the S. A. We have already mentioned the 
The same principle in a modified rather than in principle. 
Semi— 


Steel Side View SSK 


Wiggling--Shaking--Dumping Grate Bars 


Save their cost in fuel in a few weeks use. 


Eliminate the cleaning period. Let us tell you 
4 Make a poor steaming boiler a free steamer. 
H Reduce the fireman’s labors. HOW AND WHY 


Cannot get out of fix and refuse to work. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO. Birmingham, Ala. 


Shedding at the loom is not a necessary evil. Sizol 
practice will eliminate much of it, 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 setae Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Fig. 49—Long-Draft System of Cesoni and Lirussi. U 
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the improvements in machine 


‘ffore the introduction of ma- 
ery, the making of yarn con- 
d of three hand operations: 
ling, roving and spinning. With 
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the advent of labor-saving machin- 
ery the work was sub-divided and 
a number of additional operations 
were introduced, The present tend- 


ency is to combine the advantages of 
both systems. 


| 


Fig. 50—Long-Draft System of Fernando Casablancas. 


Manufacturing Efficiency 
Increases 


\merican industry is making big 
‘ides in increasing its efficiency. 
ore goods are being turned out 
less labor, and, particularly 
ice the war, also with proportion- 
‘ly less ‘machine power. The 
ount of labor and “installed pri- 
‘vy power,, since 1914 has definite- 
decreased in proportion to the 
‘ume of production, owing large- 
‘O increased efficiency in manage- 
“it and technical labor saving im- 
vements, in the view of the Na- 
ial Industrial Gonference Board. 
(he volume of production, ac- 
‘ding to a chart prepared by the 
‘St quarter century (4899 to 1923) 
“S ‘Increased 185 per cent, while 
number of wage earners during 
‘iat time has inereased only 90 per 
“Ol; “installed primary power” go- 
“© into the productive process, dur- 
the same period increased 236 
hina The increased use of ma- 
Roe ery, however, does not tell the 
“Ite story, for, according to the 
and primary power’ 
vel employed both dropped off 
duction to the volume of pro- 
*n since the year 1914. This 


in the view of the Conference Board, 
indicates that administrative and 
technical improvements in the utili- 
zation of both labor and power are 
playing and increasingly important 
part in the growth of production. 


Gloves and Hosiery Lead in Dresden 
Exports to the United States. 


During the first quarter of 1925, 
declared exports from the Dresden 
consular district to the Uniled 
States of cotton gloves amounted to 
207,666 dozen pairs valued at $591,- 
087 and of the cotton hosiery to 133,- 
917 dozen pairs with a value of$427,- 


544 as against 353,936 dozen pairs | 


worth $1,045, 319 and 144,021 dozen 
pairs valued at $322,291, respective- 
ly, during the first three months of 
1924 ,the Department of Commerce 
is informed by Consul Dreyfus, 
Dresden. Cotton hosiery shipments 
to the United States have steadily 
increased since 1923, notwithstand- 
ing the advanee in the average price 
fo rihe first quarter from $1.82 in 
1923 to $2.23 in 1924 and $3.19 in 
1925. During the first three months 
of 1925, cotton gloves retained the 
lead among exports of all classes of 
merchandise from district 
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GLYCERINE GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


| 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 
CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 
sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 


and 


GLYCERINE BASE WARP DRESSINGS, 


PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 
INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 


of the 
PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves |Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


ANIMNAQA TD 


ANIMAOATD 


IO 


| 


CALL ON US 


Whenever you have any problem or dif- 
ficulty in connection with dye-house 
equipment, we invite you to call freely 
on our more than fifty years accumu- 


lated knowledge and experience. 


Iilus- 


trated literature sent free on request. 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 


BETHAYRES PENNSYLVANIA 


Tank Automatic Bleach 


Ten tons per day or 150,000 yards one unit. 
white. The most delicate 
loom in the bleached, dyed and finished state. 
head, chemicals and labor, 50 per cent. 
bleach demonstrated for colors. 
cable for smal warp and chain bleacheries. 


The Taylor Special Process. Patented 1914. 


Cut on ov 
Also special c 


Pacific Mills, (North and South), Dutchess 


Chas. Taylor 


P. O. Box 715 Charlotte, N. 


Morrison Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
Sole Makers 


Taylor Kier Pilers and Rolando Kier and 


Permanent 
fabrics undisturbed as from the 


er- 
oid 


The same process is appli- 


Installed in Union Bleachery, Kerr Bleachery, Ware Shoals, 
Bleachery, 
Lincoln Bleachery, Arnold Print Works and many others. 
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(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


113 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fibre Silk Weaving 
At Its Best 


Fibre silk is undoubtedly one of the most difficult 
of fillings -to handle. 


To have it at its best the shuttle must be provided 
against “fluffing off” and the eye must have the 
required tension—a tension at once adjustable to 
the various counts. Investigate the Williams’ 
improved eye for this work—in your own weave 
room under your own particular conditions—its 
performance will be a Revelation. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


Shuttle People’’ 
MILLBURY, 


Geo. F. Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 
Southern Representative 


MASS. 
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Standard Methods for 
Textile Tests 


Washington, D. C.—Recommenda- 
tions for general methods of testing 
textile fabrics were adopted here 
by the textile committee of the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board, specifica- 
tions for sheetings were practically 
completed, and tentative specifica- 
tions for conveyor and friction belt- 
ing were taken up. In addition, the 
committee discussed wiping cloth 
briefly and settled minor discre- 
pancies in specifications for waste. 

An umpire system for the deter- 
mination of differences between 
Federal Government purchaser 
contractors as to whether deliveries 
meet specifications was also oul- 
lined by the committee. All of the 
actions which have reached the 
final stages in the committe mus! 
be referred to the board for appre- 
val before bing promulgated. 

Seek Uniformity. 

Reommendations for methods of 
testing textiles are designed to bring 
unformity of practice among ail 
Government departments in testing 
their purchases, so that contractors 
may know what to expect, and may, 
if they choose, make the same tests 
themselves before delivery to satis- 
fy themselves that the textiles wil! 
meet the requirements fully after 
having fabricated. 

The testing methods are those de- 
veloped at the Bureau of Standards 
for determining fiber identification, 
breaking strength, yarn count, al- 
mospheric requirements, width, etc. 

These will be sent to the Federal 
Specifications Board for approval 
and circularized among the various 
departments concerned, which may 
adopt them immediately or wait 
until the official order is_ issued, 
about six weeks hence, when com- 
pliance with the specifications will 
become compulsory. These speci- 
fications were gone over with the 
trade some time ago. 

The umpire system for the refer- 
ence of disputes arising from tests 
or other causes is designed to ex- 
pedite settlements of such differ- 
ences and avoid court action. 

The specifications for sheeting, 
which were practically completed 
by the committee today, will be sni 
to the board when in final form, and 
will be circulated among the de- 
partments before being promulgat- 
ed officially. These also have been 
diseussed with the trade. 

Belt Test Faulty. 
In taking up the specifications for 


belting, the committee considered 
differences of opinion regarding 
methods of testing. The general 


practice has been to have a piece of 
the duck from which the belting 
was made left on the belting, then 
test the duck. This is considered 
unsatisfactory, as the point is to de- 
termine the quality of the belting 
as such and not merely to deter- 
mine the quality,of the fabric from 
which the belting is made. The 
Postoffice Department is the prin- 
cipal purchaser of belting, although 
some of different character is 
bought by the Navy Department and 
some other agencies. 

Before and decision is reached in 
the study of belting specification, 
the trade will be consulted regard- 
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ing the suggestions before the co): 


mittee. It is planned by the co, 
mittee to call a joint meeting 

representatives of the departme). 
interested with belting and du | 
manufacturers in the near futu | 
before this subject is carried far. 


Co-Operative Report on 
Weevil Emergence From 
Cage Tests Prior To 
May 1, 1925 


Compiled by U. 8. Bureau of En |. 
mology, Delta Laboratory, 
Tallulah, La. 


Another co-operative station ia: 
been added since the report of A) °\ 
16. This is the station at Auburn, 
Alabama of the Alabama Exp:::. 
mental Station with J. M. Robin. 
co-operating. 

The percentage of weevils placed 
in cages last fall which had emeree: 


prior to May 1 at the differen 
points is shown in the followin, 
table: 
Emerged 
Locality From Cages 
Auburn, Alabama 1.54 
College Station, Texas 5.2 
Florence, South Carolina 4.6 


Baton Ronuge, Louisiana 
Clemson College, South Carolina 2.7 
Experiment, Georgia 1.33 
Aberdeen, North Carolina 34 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina . 32 
Holly Springs, Mississippi Os 
Tallulah, Louisiana 0} 


The most interesting figure so [4 
this spring is the exceedingly his! 
emergence of 11.54 per cent al \.- 
Approximately (the 
same number of weevils were plac- 
ed in the same cage during the [a: 
of 1923 and ‘up to this date in |!-4 
no weevils had emerged. 

At. Florence, South Carolina (ie 
emergence in 1924 prior to May |! 
was 0.15 per cent. This year, how- 
ever, the emergence prior to May ! 
was 4.66 per cent. 

The survival at College Station. 
Texas continues to approach a 1’: 
mal one. 

At Tallulah, in the average ©! 
nine years, about 40 per cent of |)" 
total emergence has been comple 
by May 1. The average emerge: 
prior Lo May 1 in the past nine y's 
is about 0.60 per cent. Howe,’ 
this year the emergence is ©!) 
0.01 per cent. 

It is interesting to note thal | 
weevil emergence is still prog! >> 
ing, further indicating that the vw °- 
vils have been able to survive 
winter in fair numbers at the © 
Lions. 


United States States Shipments °! 
Cotton Goods to Its Noncon- 
tiguous Territories. 


Shipments of cotton cloth [0 
continental United States to its n:'" 
contiguous territories during Ma: 
1925, showed an increase in the ©" 
of Alaska and Hawaii and a decres“° 
in the case of Porto Rico, as ¢’'” 
pared with shipments during Mar’! 
1924. The March, 1925, shipme'» 
were as follows: To Alaska, 36.9" 
square yards, $8,743; Hawali, 809,00, 
$207,841; Porto Rico, 3,728,854, 
083. Hosiery shipments were valued 
at $2,555; $14,765; $37,082; and ot! 
knot goods at $4,406; $31,014; 2" 

22.901, respectively, during Mar¢ 
1925. 
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Clark’s Cotton Records 


Statistics for Week Ending May 9, 1925. 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 

STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


1925. 1924. 1923. 
ible supply American cotton_ __...... 2,757,000 1,702,000 1,597,000 
| ‘o sight for week 91,000 91,000 84,000 
takings for week_ 192,000 170,000 
\ takings since Aug. 42,203,000 9,592,000 10,646,000 
for week. 48,000 70,000 44,000 
since Aug. Ast 7,361,000 4,985,000 4,147,000 
Reports. 

1925. 1924. 1923. 
Acreage this season 40,403,000 38,709,000 34,016,000 
Indicated crop July 25 12,144,000 11,412,000 11,065,000 
Indicated crop middle of July. 11,934,000 __ 
ndicasea crop end of July 12,351,000 11,516,000 11,449,000 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 12,787,000 10,788,000 10,575,000 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 12,596,000 
Indicated crop end of Sept... 42,499,000 11,015,000 10,135,000 
Indicated crop middle of 
Indicated crop end of Oct...  ... 12,816,000 
Indicated crop middle of 12,992,000 
Ginned to Oct. 186th. 7,000,826 415,145 6,078,321 
Carryover beginning cotton year........._ 2,319,000 2,573,000 4,879,000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 
including linters: 


1924-25. 1923-24. 1922-23. 

August 277,641 244,415 272,808 
737,010 689,435 378,390 
October _. 947,556 781,722 798,664 
November . 1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
December 1,076,000 845,581 607,853 
February 818,838 482,146 359,657 
July 211,633 171,469 
5,772,000 4,864,027 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, Excluding Linters. 
(In running bales, 000s omitted.) 


1924-25 1923-24 1922-24 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

August ae 357 492 492 526 526 
J! 793 484 975 494 1,020 
1,322 542 1,517 534 1,554 
1,814 532 2,049 579 2,133 
533 2.347 462 2,510 529 2,663 
‘anuary 3 589 2.924 577 3,088 610 3,273 
‘ebruary, 1925 550 3,324 508 3,595 567 3,840 
arom. 582 3,874 484 4,079 624 4,464 
UDO 350 5,344 542 6,203 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phone 9993 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 
NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
Cotton 
Charlotte, N. C. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Cotton Merchants 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


Book Salesman Wanted 


We want to get in touch with a valesman, woman preferred, who 
can sell “The Better Way,” “Hearts of Gold,” “Will Allen Sinner” 
and other books of Becky Ann (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) in ths cotton 
mill villages. 


The stories of Becky Ann deal with cotton mill life and are very 
Popular in the mill villages. They sell for $1.00 each. 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence. R. 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blyd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 
Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louis San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 


BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


~ REEVES BROTHERS. Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


LL 


| Cotton Goods 


New York.—The cotton goods 
markets continued quiet last week 
and prices showed a tendency to go 
lower. Some constructions of wide 
staple print cloths held fairly steady 
with spot commanding a premium 
of a quarter cent over future de- 
liveries. Southern mills are report- 
ed as well sold ahead on these goods. 

Trade in brown sheetings drills, 
sheetings and other coarse yarn 
goods was dull and prices unsteady. 
Fine combed varn goods did not sell 
freely and prices were irregular, 
but mills still have a fair amount of 
business on these goods. The mar- 
ket for 4-4 bleached cottons was 
weak and further concessions were 
notd on sheets and pillow cases. The 
demand for fine ginghams was limi- 
ted to spot requirements and cheap- 
er ginghams and colored domestics 
were dull. 


It was a slow week in tire fabrics 
and little new business was reporlt- 
ed. Tires are being shipped steadi- 
ly by manufacturers however, and 
this movement is regarded as a very 
encouraging factor in the fabric 
trade. It is belived that many tire 
manufacturers will need new fab- 
ric supplies within a short time. 

Trading in cotton duck was con- 
fined to small lots for prompt de- 
livery. The price basis showed lit- 
tle change with. single filling quoted 
at 19% to 21 cents and double filling 
at 22%.to 23% cents. 


The market for combed and card- 
ed broadcloths has been negleeted 
throughout the week, with quota- 
tions held unchanged. The 128x65s 
combed remained 20s to 20% cenis; 
{12x60s, 19 cents: half combed, 18% 
cents, and carded, 15% cents. The 
100x60s carded were offered for 14% 
cents and 60s for 14 cents. 


Warp stripe sateens have been 
hard to move even in smal! amounts. 
The price of second hand offerings 
has been nominal in the absence of 
trading. The 140x6s, stripes and 
plain, have held to 20 cents; comb- 
ed 128x68s were 18% cents: half 
combed, 18% cents. The 96x56s were 
offered at 13% cents and 96x50s at 
13 cents fer futures. Fancies are 
to be found at less than these prices. 

Rayon mixtures for upholsteries 
and dress purposes are selling mod- 


eraltely, new lines being offered 
weekly. Fancy printed goods on 
broadcloths, pongees, sateens and 


the fine count print cloths in Eng- 
lish print designs continue in mod- 
erate demand. The call for duck is 
lighter. Fine crepes and some fine 
yarn dyed specialities are wanted 
for early use and mills are receiving 
inquiries looking toward next year's 


production. Cotton domestics 
dull. 

‘Marshall Field & Company in th), 
weekly review of the wholesale | 
goods trade say: “Current whole: | 
distribution of dry goods was ¢ | 
siderably greater than last we «. 
volume and exceeded also tha! 
the same week a year ago. Road 
sales were well ahead of a week 
and showed a marked improven:; 
over the corresponding period as 
vear. Customers in market wor 

Cotton goods prices were as (0 
lows: 
Print 
Print 
Print 
(ray 


cloths, 28-in., 64x64s 
cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
cloths, 27-in., 64x64s 
gds., 38%-in., 64x64s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Brown sheetings, 3-yvard 

Brown sheetings, 4-yard 

Brown sheetings, standard 


Ticking, 8-ounce .......... 
Staple ginghams, 27-in., .. 114 
Kid tinished cambrics ....9%al\)'. 


Dress ginghams ....-..... 18%%a: 
Standard prints 


Improved Conditions In Indian 
Cotton Mills. 


India has been fairly successfu! 1! 
the introduction of reforms 
tained in Amendment 2 of 1922 to tii 
Cotton Factories Act, which brouzh 
establishments employing less 
50 people within the act; provides 
for a 60 hour week for adults, |0'- 
bade the employment of women ©! 
night shifts, reduced maxim! 
daily work hours for children (0 ». 
and raised the minimum age 
children from 9 to 12, accordine | 
Assistant Trade Commissioner 
bine, Bombay, In cotton and w::' 
ing mills, the number of chil 
employed has decreased almos 
per cent. largely as a result o! 
vigorous measures taken to pre’ 
children working in two: mills 
ing the same day. Unregistere 
tablishments showed a higher ° 
portion of children to adults 
the larger mills, and the inci: 
of the smaller plants under th: 
was designed to elose. this av 
for employment of very y' 
children. The movement (0 
shorter hours is most marke 
Bengal and Assam, while Bo! 
mills appear to work up to the 
its permissible under the acl, 
cording to reports of the Bo: 
and Central Provinces which © 
comments upon the effect impr: 
ventilation has had in produc!" 
greater contentment among the nil 
operatives. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The yarn silu- 
‘:on failed to show any improve- 
vent last week. Spot sales by deal- 
ors were reported at prices consid- 
orably below the market. While ac- 
tial buying continued on a very 
nited seale, there was a very en- 

uraging increase in the number of 
nquiries for carded knitting yarns 
iid it is believed that considerable 
visiness will soon develop in these 
varns. Buyers price ideas were so 
ow that many inquiries failed to 
reate interest among spinners. Ac- 
ual sales were limited to very small 
ols for spot delivery and buyers 
alled to show any interest whal- 
ever in future requirements. 

Prices on mercerized yarns, which 
nave held well through the recent 
dullness, were shaded somewhat 
last week, but sales were small. 


Yarn production has not been cur- 
‘talled @s much as is generally be- 
ieved and the majority of mills are 
ill operating upon almost normal 
‘ay basis. Many spinners are ureg- 
ing drastic curtailment and a gen- 
eral movement to reduce production 
i: expected within a short time un- 
ss there is a markd improvement 
in busmess, 

The yarn business has again ar- 
‘ived at the place where the reluc- 
‘ance of consumers to buy and the 
Lressure of and spinners to 
--ll have combined to weaken the 


iuarkel value of all yarns. This is 
‘he time of the year for this sort 
of thing to happen. Last spring 


and early summer 


the margin be- 
ween cotton and yarns diminished 
almost continuously. The expecla- 
ion Is becoming general here that, 
varring a sustained rally in cotton, 


‘he same thing will happen this 
ear, 

Prices which were considered 
purely nominal, were published in 


‘is market as follows: 


Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4 and 5-ply 3. 4 and 


8s F 37 16s a42 
10s 38 208 
12s 39 

Southern ~ Chain 
10s 39 248 
16s 41 46s. 
208 
Southern Single Skeins. 

6s to Ss 38 a. 
12s a45 
16s 40 a 

Southern Frame Cones. 

&s 37 2s 
10s 24s 4l%a 
12s 38 a 268 42 a 
14s 28s 43 a 
16s 39 a 308 
18s tying in 44 a 
20s 39a 56%4a57% 


Southern Combed Price Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s.._.56 a60 2-ply 50s...85 a. 
2-ply 208 58 a62 2-ply 60s 90 a 
2-ply 30s 65 ab67 2-ply 70s 95 al 00 
2-ply 36s 68 aj5 2-ply 80s 1 O5al 10 
2-ply 40s 75 aso 

Southern Combed Peeler Cones. 
50 


10s a... 
12s 5l a 62 a_. 
l4s 52 a... 34s 
16s 52%a 65 a 
18s 53 a 38s 68 «a 
20s 53%a_. 70 a 
22s 54 75 a 
24s 54%a_. 
26s 
28s 80s 10a. 
Eastern Peeler Thread-Twist 
Keins. 
20s, 2-ply..52 36s, 2-ply._.62 a 
22s, 2-ply._.53 a 36s, 2-ply._.62 a 
24s, 2-ply..55 45s, 2-ply..69 a 
30s, 2-ply .68 a. 50s, 2-up...74 a. 
Eastern Carded Cones. 
10s ...42 a 228... a 
12s 43 a 26s 52 a 
148 44 a 54 a 
49 a 20s. 56 a 


Yarn Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners Association says: 

“The yarn market remains slag- 
nant, Only small trading of hand- 
to-mouth purchases, Reported mar- 
ket prices in spite of the falling cot- 
ton market remain firm. 

“Trade conditions are unusual. 
Actual supplies of spindle coiton 
are hard to procure, and al a ina- 
lerial advance over New York spot 


89 a. 24ply 26s_.45 a46 quotations. Manufacturers costs, 
Wty 10s___39%a_ 2-ply 30s__ .46%a47 one 
2-ply 408.69 aél owing to intermittent operations are 
ply 20s...41%a42 2-ply 60s__.67 a68 high. Demand for manutacturea 
bly ee 44 add goods is smiall. Stocks, as well as 
outhern Two-Ply Skeins. — ahearha 
<to12s_39 a 40s ex.___.59 a6l Today there are no stocks either 
72 in dealer's, manufac turer's OI mill 
41 Tinged Carpet— hands, and vet there 1s no strong 
44 3and 4-ply 35 a35% ¢ Any stocks 
46 -a47 Band 4-ply 37 a37% al the present time, or operations 
55 dé in excess of actual orders would 
__Part Waste tend to weaken an already unre- 
s, 2, Sand 208, 2-ply__40%%a_ sponsive market. Curtailment of 
* bly 3-ply--45 a. roduction is essential to stimulate 
s, 1-ply and produ lon Is ess ntial 
3-ply_.._ 36 a demand. 
Bradley Stencil Machines 


MODEL J 


% in. Letters 
.ines—Any Length} 105 Beekman St. 


Cut 2 % in., 
Yo in. Letters 
over 30,000 IN USE 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US 
ROUND AND HORIZONTAL 
MODELS 


Mark Your Shipments Right-—Buy a 
Bradley 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


Bradiey 
1% in., and Oil Stencil Board 
Bradley's 
Two-in-One 
Stencil ink 


The Bradile 
Ball Stencil Pot 


BOTH WAYS 


Shippers’ Supplies 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


New York 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢glutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. H. Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 
J. 8. P. Ca D. A. Rudisill, 


rpenter, Treasurer 


2nd Vv Pres. 
Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 


COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 


237 Chestnut Street. 


Pa. 


Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 


WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


RIDLEY WATTS & 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Co. 


44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


St. Louis Baltimore 


Boston 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 
Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. c. 
White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 
Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), 


Elkin, N. 


Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 


Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENUE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn. 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte. N. C. 
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Want Department 


Wanted 

Position as superintendent. Forty 
years old, married. Twenty years 
experience in all phases of cotton 
manufacturing. Graduate of Tex- 
tile Collewe. A-1 references as to 
character, executive ability, etc. 
Address: “Experienced, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Wanted 
Spindle Plumber. Must be first- 
class or don't apply. Pay 50 cents 
per hour. Jno. W. Ridenhour, 
P. O. Box 3, Albemarle, N. C. 


Wanted 


Tieing-in machine operator who 
can operate and fix machine. 


Wanted 
as Traveling Salesman, 
allied 


Position 


general mill supply or | Very light job. Apply T. M. C., 
products. Connected with mill eare Southern Textile Bulletin. 
at present. Familiar with sup- 

plies mill processes. College and 

business training. Own car. Ser- 

vices available on short notice. For Sale 

Address W. CG. W., care Textile One pair 60 Spindle 14x5% Woon- 
Bulletin. socket Slubbers, with chain driv- 


en carriage, late model and in 
perfect condition. High Shoals 
Mill, High Shoals, N. C. 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 


Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Improved Dobby Chain 


— 
Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


from Established 1889 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thursday, May 14, 1925. 


BS ? Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


C 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


BOSTON ,MASS. 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
ROCKFORD ILL .U.S.A. 


TRADE MARK 
( WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 


— 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ete. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


MERROWING 


Established 1888 
FOR 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, UCenn 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


‘Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standar 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
| : Ww. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, S. C. 
Employers’ Liability eibeietts: Automobile insurance, Public Liability 
nsurance 


company imsurance cost. 


stock 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 
PRICE $1.00 


An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


